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Time to Take Account of Stock 


[EDITORIAL ] 


The present is an ideal time for 
the public junior college to take ac- 
count of stock. Its phenomenal 
success during the past ten years 
has attracted not only the attention 
of educators but the attention of 
those agencies interested in reduc- 
ing or holding level the existing tax 
burdens. This latter group, looking 
about for likely places to apply the 
pruning knife, has been casting ap- 
praising eyes upon the junior col- 
lege. By them it is rated as an edu- 
cational luxury which can be lopped 
off without serious damage to the 
state’s educational structure. There 
is urgent need, therefore, that the 
friends of the junior college should 
co-operate in measures that will en- 
able it to consolidate the gains it 
has already made. Otherwise the 
backwash of the present economic 
situation may easily do away with 
the progress of a decade and leave 
the junior college with its battle for 
a place in the sun all to fight over 
again. There are certain measures 
which appeal to the writer as essen- 
tial if the public junior college is 
to avoid a serious set-back during 
the next five or six years. 

The first of these has to do with 
the closer identity of the junior col- 
lege with the rest of the public 
school system. There has been a 
tendency in certain quarters to em- 


phasize the higher educational or 
collegiate relationship of the junior 
college. From the standpoint of re- 
taining public confidence and sup- 
port this is a tactical error. The 
junior college undoubtedly has a 
lower division, or preparatory func- 
tion, to perform, and according to 
authentic research studies has been 
performing that function ina splen- 
did manner. It has, however, three 
or four other functions to perform 
which are not essentially collegiate. 
If the junior college insists on per- 
forming only its lower division 
function and neglects its other es- 
sential functions, it cannot hope to 
retain its place as a tax-supported 
institution. Over against the cost 
to the taxpayers, the junior col- 
lege must be able to show that it is 
performing services for a consider- 
able portion of the youth of the 
community which no other institu- 
tion does or could be expected to 
perform. This means that the best 
position for the public junior col- 
lege to occupy is at the top of a 
thirteen- or fourteen-year public 
school system, rather than at the 
bottom of a separate system of 
higher or collegiate education. As 
an integral part of the public school 
system the junior college may ex- 
pect to become securely intrenched 
by reason of vital services rendered. 
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As a part of a separate collegiate 
system performing only a fraction 
of its desirable functions, it might 
easily find itself out in “No Man’s 
Land” exposed to a crossfire from 
both the public school and higher 
educational trenches. 

The second line of defense which 
the public junior college should es- 
tablish has to do with the intensive 
improvement of its curricula and 
its internal administrative policies. 
The period just closing has been a 
period of expansion. Many experi- 
ments have been tried. Courses of 
study have been adopted in toto 
just as outlined and taught in the 
colleges and universities. Having 
passed through the periods of in- 
fancy, childhood, and adolescence, 
it is now important for the junior 
college to develop its own courses 
and methods of instruction in the 
light of the needs of its own stu- 
dents. It is time for the junior col- 
lege to begin to do things in its own 
right instead of wearing the “hand- 
me-down” clothes of its rich rela- 
tives. If the junior college is to 
exalt the teaching function it must 
begin to develop its own methodol- 
ogy, adapted to its own constitu- 
ency and courses of study. In the 
light also of the doctrine that the 
junior college should be closely 
identified with the public school 
system, its program of _ studies 
should be closely articulated with 
that of junior and senior high 
schools of the school system to 
which it belongs. There will, of 
course, be a transition period in 
which a certain amount of unavoid- 
able domination by the universities 
will determine both the content and 
method of certain lower division 
courses, but the ultimate goal of 
curriculum - making in the junior 
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college should be as near to self. 
direction and autonomy as it js 
possible to achieve. 

The third, and by no means least 
important, line of defense for the 
public junior college has to do with 
the adoption of a policy of the 
strictest economy, consistent with 
educational efficiency. During the 
boom years it was easy to secure 
money for expansion. From now 
on only absolute necessities should 
be put in the annual budget. The 
tax situation is acute and the less 
conspicuous the junior college is in 
the general budget the better it will 
be. Such a statement may seem to 
be inconsistent with the suggestion 
that the junior college should per- 
form all of its functions and not 
merely a fraction of them. With a 
fixed income and a small body of 
students such a narrow policy may 
be a temporary necessity. Real 
economy under such circumstances 
would consist in enlarging the area 
of support through consolidation 
with other high-school districts for 
junior college purposes. The en- 


riched curriculum and_ the _per- 


formance of all the functions of the 
junior college are possible only in 
administrative areas where the tax- 
able property is sufficient to sup- 
port all of these features of a full 
junior college program with a mini- 
mum addition to the tax rate of the 
area. 

The adoption of some such pro- 
gram as that outlined above should 
make it possible for the junior col- 
leges to carry on during this period 
of stress and trial, and be all the 
stronger for a new era of growth 
and development when the eco- 
nomic tide again turns toward the 
full. 

WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 
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The Junior College in Pennsylvania 


MAX McCONN#* 


In Pennsylvania, as in the other 
states east of the Alleghenies and 
north of the Potomac, the junior 
college movement is barely getting 
under way. Undoubtedly many of 
the schoolmen in this state, and 
many of the college men too, still 
think of the junior college as some- 
thing remote and foreign—a curi- 
ous educational phenomenon pecu- 
liar to the distant West and South 
but of no direct concern to Eastern- 
ers. In Pennsylvania there are as 
yet no public junior colleges sup- 
ported by municipalities in direct 
connection with public high schools; 
there has been no specific legisla- 
tion on the subject; and there is no 
recognition or accrediting of junior 
colleges by the State Council of 
Education. 

Nevertheless, there are seven in- 
stitutions of junior college grade 
which are going concerns. Four of 
these have been established in con- 
nection with private secondary 
schools. The other three are junior 
college branches or centers set up 
and maintained by the University 
of Pittsburgh. The four private 
secondary schools with superim- 
posed junior colleges are curiously 
diverse in their antecedents, clien- 
tele, and general character. 


SUPERIMPOSED JUNIOR COLLEGES 


One of them, Alliance Junior Col- 
lege, at Cambridge Springs (near 
Erie), is a Polish institution, estab- 


*Dean, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 


lished and subsidized by the Polish 
National Alliance of America. It 
was designed originally for Polish 
immigrants, and its clientele still 
consists almost exclusively of young 
men of Polish descent. Fees are 
extremely moderate: $300 a year in 
the Academy and $350 a year in the 
Junior College, covering tuition, 
board, room, laundry, and athletic, 
medical, and dental fees. The first 
department, opened in 1912, was 
the Academy, with the usual four- 
year preparatory course. Several 
years later there was added a Me- 
chanical Trades Institute, without 
academic entrance requirements, 
which now offers one-year or two- 
year courses in automobile repair 
and operation, applied electricity, 
carpentry and building, machine 
construction, machine design and 
drafting, and tool and die making. 

The Junior College was organized 
in 1924, with two courses, general 
and pre-medical, and with eleven 
students. In 1930-31 the enroll- 
ment in the Junior College was 32, 
with a large majority in the pre- 
medical course. During the same 
period (1924-31) the enrollment in 
the Academy had fallen from 328 
to 108. It is now announced that 
plans are under way to establish a 
regular four-year senior college 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 
It seems fairly clear that, with im- 
migration cut off, this institution is 
finding its original preparatory 
function no longer in much de- 
mand, since Polish youth of the 
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second and third generation natu- 
rally tend to enter the public high 
schools; that it is seeking to find a 
new field of usefulness by trans- 
forming itself into a college; and 
that its organization of a junior col- 
lege division has been merely the 
first step in this transformation. 
The Williamsport Dickinson Sem- 
inary, at Williamsport, is essen- 
tially a survival of the old eight- 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century 
academies. The original school was 
in fact called the Williamsport 
Academy. When that institution 
was about to be discontinued, in 
1848, it was taken over by the Meth- 
odists, reorganized, and reopened 
under the name of the Dickinson 
Seminary and under a charter from 
the state of Pennsylvania which au- 
thorizes it to confer degrees. It is 
still conducted under Methodist 
auspices, although it disclaims sec- 
tarianism. Its right to confer de- 
grees has occasionally been exer- 
cised, and during a considerable 
part of its long history it offered 
some courses of collegiate grade, 
amounting at times to the equiva- 
lent of two years of college work. 
It thus figures as an interesting pre- 
cursor in the East of the junior 
college movement. But until the 
advent of that movement as such it 
was difficult for an_ institution 
which was more than a secondary 
school but not a full-fledged four- 
year college to obtain recognition 
or find a place in the sun. So this 
early junior college work of the 
Dickinson Seminary seems never to 
have attained a secure status and 
gradually to have lapsed. Substan- 
tially its work during the eighty 
years from 1848 to 1928 was that 
of a coeducational boarding school 
at the secondary level, providing 
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preparation for college and Serving 
also as a finishing school, with the 
usual finishing school courses in 
music, art, expression, home ego- 
nomics, and business subjects. 

In 1928, however, the Board of 
Directors voted to establish (or 
definitely re-establish) a junior col- 
lege department, and this depart- 
ment was opened in September 1929 
with courses in liberal arts, busi- 
ness administration, and secretaria] 
science, and with an enrollment of 
fifty students. The junior college 
students live in a separate dormi- 
tory and meet in separate classes: 
the junior college faculty is as yet 
only partly separate from that of 
the seminary. In 1930-31 the en- 
rollment in the junior college was 
eighty. 

The other two private secondary 
schools in Pennsylvania which have 
acquired junior college annexes are 
the Ogontz School, at Rydal (a sub- 
urb of Philadelphia), and Penn 
Hall, at Chambersburg. Both of 
these are fashionable and some- 
what expensive girls’ finishing 
schools of the type that issues elab- 
orately illustrated catalogues with 
views of picturesque surroundings 
and of pupils engaged in the more 
fashionable sports—horseback rid- 
ing, golf, hockey, fencing, and bad- 
minton. In both schools the junior 
college curriculum naturally em- 
phasizes English literature, modern 
languages, music, and the history 
and appreciation of art. It is obvi- 
ous that there are many girls who 
are much better adapted for a jun- 
ior college course of this type amid 
such surroundings as these schools 
provide than they would be for the 
Eastern women’s colleges, which 
are for them the alternative. The 
whole idea is most deftly and tact- 
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fully phrased in the Ogontz cata- 
logue: “Our purpose is to provide a 
course of advanced study of college 
grade suited to the artistic and do- 
mestic type of mind..... It aims 
at finding for girls of privilege some 
life interest and enthusiasm to pre- 
yent aimless idleness. .... The 
cultured woman knows how to use 
leisure and how to enrich home life 
by permanent interest.” 

In both schools the proportion 
of junior college students to those 
in the secondary division is fairly 
high: 82 to 120 at Ogontz; 92 to 104 
at Penn Hall (1930-31). In neither 
is there as yet any large differen- 
tiation of junior college and sec- 
ondary school faculties. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH CENTERS 


But the most interesting junior 
college development in Pennsylva- 
nia consists in the establishment by 
the University of Pittsburgh of 
three “junior college centers” in 
three medium-sized cities in the 
western part of the state, at Johns- 
town in 1927 and at Erie and Union- 
town in 1928. This development 
has been fully described in a bulle- 
tint published by the University, 
from which most of the facts given 
below are taken. 

In all three communities the Uni- 
versity had for a number of years 
offered late afternoon and evening 
extension courses chiefly for teach- 
ers. Special interest in_ these 
courses at Johnstown led to the 
establishment there in 1923 of a 
branch summer session taught by 
members of the Pittsburgh faculty. 
Finally, in 1926, the Superintendent 


1The University of Pittsburgh and Its 
Junior Colleges (University of Pittsburgh 
Bulletin, Vol. 25, No. 9, January 15, 1929). 
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of Schools, Dr. S. J. Slawson, asked 
the University to outline a plan for 
a junior college, for which quarters 
were offered in the new senior high 
school building. The plan was duly 
developed, but an obstacle was en- 
countered in the fact that the Board 
of Education had no authority un- 
der the Pennsylvania School Code 
to rent space to a college or univer- 
sity for collegiate purposes. This 
difficulty was overcome, however, by 
the passage at the 1926 session of 
the General Assembly of an amend- 
ment to the School Code which pro- 
vided as follows: 


The board of school directors of any 
school district shall have power and 
authority to lease any part of their re- 
spective school building, equipment, 
and premises to any university or col- 
lege of the Commonwealth, approved 
by the State Council of Education, for 
the purpose of conducting and main- 
taining therein university or collegiate 
courses. 


Under the legal permission thus 
secured the Johnstown Junior Col- 
lege Center was opened in Septem- 
ber 1927. 

The course of the development at 
Erie was similar: extension courses 
over a period of years; a summer 
biological station in 1926, with lab- 
oratories in the State Fish Hatchery 
Building; a branch summer session 
in 1928; and the opening of the 
Junior College Center in September 
1928, with the zodlogical laboratory 
in the Fish Hatchery Building, 
chemical laboratories in the Erie 
High School, classrooms and offices 
on the eighth floor of an office 
building, and the use of the 
Y.M.C.A. gymnasium for physical 
education. 

At Uniontown extension classes 
had been held for many years, but 
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the establishment of the Junior Col- 
lege Center seems to have been the 
direct result of an educational sur- 
vey of southwestern Pennsylvania 
conducted by the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1927-28 under the di- 
rection of Dr. John T. Morris,’ 
which showed a need in this terri- 
tory of additional facilities for 
higher education and pointed to 
Uniontown as a strategic location. 
On the basis of this survey the local 
school authorities offered their co- 
operation, and the Uniontown Cen- 
ter was opened in September 1928. 

These three junior colleges differ 
from all others of which the writer 
has knowledge in that they are en- 
tirely independent of local jurisdic- 
tion, being in the strictest possible 
sense branches and parts of a some- 
what distant university, by which 
they are absolutely controlled and 
minutely administered. Their finan- 
cial support is derived wholly from 
the University. The University se- 
lects and appoints the members of 
the teaching staffs, who are counted 
as members of the University fac- 
ulty. Candidates for admission, in- 
cluding those from the local high 
schools, send their credentials to 
the University Registrar at Pitts- 
burgh and are by that officer ad- 
mitted or rejected. The curricula 
offered parallel the first two years 
of the University’s curricula in lib- 
eral arts, in preparation for medi- 
cine, dentistry, and engineering, in 
business administration, and in ed- 
ucation. The individual courses use 
in general the same textbooks and 
outlines that are used at Pittsburgh; 


2John T. Morris, “Considerations in 
Establishing Junior Colleges” (Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 343, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1929). 
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in some departments they culmi- 
nate in the same uniform semester 
examinations. The role of the local 
school authorities is limited to that 
of landlord, in that at Johnstown 
and Uniontown the Boards of Edu- 
cation rent quarters to the Univer- 
sity; at Erie there is not even so 
much of tangible or legal relation- 
ship. 

The general organization and 
scope of the three centers may be 
visualized from the following fig- 
ures for the first semester of 1928- 
29, compiled from the University 
bulletin already cited: 


Johns- Union- 
Enrollment— town Erie town 
Edborel arte ..6sisss ‘<. 28 58 
Pre-engineering ....... 60 9 28 
Business administration 44 10 20 
re 31 4 14 
ED. éteeeee www ia 264 51 120 
Work offered— 
Demertmemts 2... cccces 17 9 10 
DE eke eewae eeu 43 12 14 
Staff— 
Fuil-time instructors .. 24 11 10 
Part-time instructors .. — 4 6 
Administrative assistants 3 2 2 


It should be added that all three 
centers offer a variety of late after- 
noon and evening classes, in con- 
tinuation of the earlier extension 
work; but these classes are now on 
the college-credit basis; in other 
words they are conducted just as 
similar classes might be conducted 
on the home campus. 

Pennsylvania’s present contribu- 
tion to the junior college picture 
thus includes (1) four curiously as- 
sorted private junior colleges, rep- 
resenting somewhat sporadic, not 
to say accidental, variants of this 
new educational type; and (2) this 
new phenomenon of branch junior 
colleges, supported, controlled, and 
administered by a large university. 
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A Junior College Personnel Program 


STANTON C. CRAWFORD* 


Junior college personnel pro- 
grams inevitably have much in 
common with those of four-year 
colleges and universities. They may 
be expected to differ from those of 
senior institutions on account of 
several rather constant character- 
istics of junior college organization. 
These include the relatively small 
student body, the proportionately 
large number of students living at 
home, the close relationship with 
secondary schools, and the extent 
to which the junior college empha- 
sizes the idea of preparation for 
citizenship in the home community. 

Wide variation in personnel pro- 
grams may be expected among the 
junior colleges themselves. Cer- 
tainly the practice will differ in in- 
stitutions of public and of private 
support; in those of urban and of 
rural location; in schools enrolling 
only “day” students and in those 
with dormitories. The whole prob- 
lem is too broad to be adequately 
considered in one brief article. 
Nevertheless, some particular plan 
must serve as the basis for discus- 
sion. 

In so far as a detailed system is 
described here, it is the one func- 
tioning in the three junior college 
centers of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. This program has_ been 
worked out by a committee consist- 
ing of Mr. F. W. Shockley, director 
of Junior Colleges of the University; 
Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, assistant 

*Head, Johnstown Junior College of 


the University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


director; Doctors W. W. D. Sones 
and K. S. Tesh, heads of the junior 
colleges at Erie and Uniontown, re- 
spectively; and the writer, who rep- 
resents the Johnstown Junior Col- 
lege. 

The statement of this personnel 
program includes mainly the things 
that are already being done in the 
three junior colleges, and the view- 
points already held by the person- 
nel officers. Very little further plan- 
ning has been done because of the 
magnitude of the task as it already 
presents itself. The general pro- 
gram varies somewhat among the 
three junior colleges because of dif- 
ferences in the problems that are 
found in the several communities 
served, and on account of the dif- 
fering emphasis placed by the vari- 
ous personnel officers. Nevertheless 
it may be safely said that 90 per 
cent of this report represents actual 
practice of personnel workers in the 
University of Pittsburgh junior col- 
leges as a group, and at least 80 per 
cent of the procedure indicated may 
be found in operation in any one of 
the three institutions. Needless to 
say, the junior college programs are 
closely integrated with the work of 
the Personnel Council of the Uni- 
versity proper, because of the bene- 
fits that thereby accrue to the work 
in the smaller centers. As an illus- 
tration of this relationship, it may 
be pointed out that the whole mat- 
ter of admissions, ordinarily a large 
part of the work of student person- 
nel directors, is handled by the Uni- 
versity through its main offices. 
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NATURE OF THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Viewed broadly, the responsibil- 
ity of the personnel organization 1s 
to create a favorable school envi- 
ronment for the student, and to 
maintain a helpful attitude toward 
him. Actual development of body, 
mind, and character must come 
through the activity and effort of 
the student himself. The personnel 
program must be so devised and ad- 
ministered as to stimulate and en- 
courage the student. It must be 
flexible, in recognition of individual 
differences. 

In dealing with junior college 
students, an attempt should be 
made to realize a fair compromise 
between the rigid supervision of the 
secondary school and the extreme 
freedom of college upper classes. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


The chief personnel officer.—This 
officer takes initiative and respon- 
sibility for the whole personnel pro- 
gram. In our junior colleges he is 
the junior college head, or a pro- 
fessor or administrative assistant 
appointed by the head. Usually he 
has a personnel cabinet, made up 
of faculty representatives of the 
several undergraduate schools of 
the University. 

The function of the chief person- 
nel officer is mainly that of a co- 
ordinator. He assigns students to 
their advisers, and directs the ef- 
forts of the advisers. His work in- 
cludes the supervision of curricu- 
lum guidance and the organization 
of the work of vocational guidance. 
He also takes the responsibility for 
administration of the health serv- 
ice. He should be permitted to 
share in the selection of instructors 
and others who are to serve as ad- 
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visers, so that he may be satisfied 
as to their personal fitness for the 
work. 

This officer also has direct con- 
tacts with the students in a number 
of ways. He is available for cop- 
ferences during school hours. He 
handles the more difficult cases re- 
ferred to him by the faculty advis- 
ers, acting as advocate with officials 
or teachers and referring to parents 
or guardians as seems to be neces- 
sary. He studies cases of with- 
drawal from school. He adminis- 
ters ordinary disciplinary actions, 
or strives through conference to ob- 
viate this necessity. 

The chief personnel officer takes 
a responsibility for contacts with 
parents, secondary schools, other 
colleges, employers, and the public, 
to an extent that would not be ex- 
pected of him in a larger school. He 
maintains contact with former jun- 
ior college students, whether in 
other schools or employed. He has 
a function in placement and in giv- 
ing recommendations. 

The faculty advisers.—In our 
plan, most of the student advising 
is done by faculty members. Stu- 
dents are assigned to advisers who 
continue in that relationship se- 
mester after semester, unless there 
is reason for a change. Each ad- 
viser works with only ten or fifteen 
students, preferably those enrolled 
in his classes, at least in the begin- 
ning of the association. 

At the outset, the conferences 
with students are definitely sched- 
uled. Some of the students most in 
need of help might avoid confer- 
ences otherwise. The _ important 
thing is that conferences shall ac- 
tually occur. These may be supple- 
mented by informal conversations 
as often as is convenient or desir- 
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able. Each adviser has access to a 
room where private conferences 
may be held. Students are made to 
fee] that they can come for help 
voluntarily and at any convenient 
time. 

With regard to curriculum guid- 
ance, faculty advisers function in 
pre-registration procedures, on reg- 
istration days, and at later times. 
The work of registration days is re- 
viewed as soon as leisure permits, 
to detect and correct possible errors 
in judgment. Special attention is 
also necessary when four - weeks 
grades are reported for probation- 
ers and when the six-weeks intra- 
semester grades are reported for 
all students. 

With regard to vocational guid- 
ance, the function of the faculty ad- 
viser involves chiefly the dissemina- 
tion of information, thus providing 
“vocational exposure.’ The student 
must make his own decisions. 

Some faculty members also have 
an advisory function with regard to 
student groups, such as govern- 
mental, athletic, literary, and dra- 
matic organizations. Advisers of 
group activities co-operate with the 
advisers of individual students 
comprising these groups. 

Co-ordination with the campus 
organization.—The work of the ad- 
visers and of the chief personnel of- 
ficers in the junior college centers 
is closely co-ordinated with that of 
the campus Personnel Council, with 
the Department of Research in 
Higher Education, with the offices 
of the Dean of Men and Dean of 
Women, and with other campus 
officers who deal with personnel 
problems. Representatives from 
the junior colleges attend meetings 
of the Personnel Council and serve 
on its committees. Campus officers 


endeavor to give special attention 
to incoming junior college transfer 
students. 


THE PROGRAM 


Freshman _ orientation. — Fresh- 
man Week, in our junior colleges, 
is most often combined with the 
first school week. Psychological 
and placement tests, physical exam- 
inations, tests of vision and perhaps 
of hearing are administered. A talk 
is given to the freshmen by the 
chief personnel officer, who intro- 
duces himself and explains the ad- 
visory plan, student customs, and 
similar matters. Group meetings 
are addressed by faculty represent- 
atives of the undergraduate schools 
of the University. Talks are also 
given on such topics as the budget- 
ing of time, suggestions for meth- 
ods of study, and course regula- 
tions. An effort is made to articu- 
late later advisory work with the 
program of Freshman Week. 

Remedial program.—Early inter- 
views are held with all students 
who show up poorly on the tests, or 
on their high-school records. Re- 
medial classes that are provided in- 
clude: How to Study, Sub-Fresh- 
man English, Sub-Freshman Math- 
ematics, and perhaps Reading. Stu- 
dents are sometimes referred to lo- 
cal high schools for needed pre- 
requisite courses to be taken along 
with a reduced college load. A list 
is kept of tutors known to be ca- 
pable. Where possible, classes are 
sectioned on the basis of student 
ability, as in English, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, and Accounting. Malad- 
justment cases require that a check 
be made on health, outside work, 
time spent in commuting, in study, 
et cetera. Problems of immaturity, 
emotional problems, matters of 
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home adjustment, and other per- 
sonal relationships must be con- 
sidered. 

Superior students.—An effort is 
also made to identify superior stu- 
dents through a study of test scores 
and high-school records. Some spe- 
cial attention is given to these stu- 
dents, and more should be given. 
Encouragement is provided through 
rewards and general recognition. 
Certain special facilities are put at 
the disposal of superior students. 

Function of the faculty adviser. 
—As the acquaintance between ad- 
viser and advisee grows, the adviser 
will find himself giving consider- 
able personal advice as well as cur- 
ricular and vocational guidance. In 
all of these relationships, the stu- 
dent is led to make his own deci- 
sions. Self-analysis and _ self-reli- 
ance are encouraged. The adviser 
is urged not to take too much re- 
sponsibility on his own shoulders, 
but to recognize where his own skill 
ends, and send the students to oth- 
ers for additional help. 

Disciplinary actions. — For the 
most part, these include such for- 
mal actions as probation, removal 
of probation, continuance on proba- 
tion, and dropping for poor scholar- 
ship. Matters involving personal re- 
lationships and _ property rights 
rarely become matters of discipline 
where a personnel program is thor- 
oughly administered, especially 
where students live at home and 
are on school premises only during 
class hours. 

Contacts with parents and with 
high-school principals.—These con- 
tacts are grouped together because 
they represent an effort to get as 
much information as possible about 
the student in order to help him 
intelligently, and to get as much 
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new information as possible back 
to those persons who are most yj- 
tally interested in his progress, Fs- 
pecially noteworthy here is the 
Chancellor’s Reception, at which 
parents receive grades of students, 
have conferences with instructors, 
and hear an address by the Chap- 
cellor of the University. Parents are 
also frequently met in the office, 
sometimes in the homes before reg- 
istration of the students, and often 
in casual conversations. Intra-se- 
mester and semester grades are sent 
to the parents. First semester rec- 
ords of freshmen are sent to high- 
school principals. Letters are sent 
to both parents and principals on 
occasion. This opportunity of co- 
operation with high-school princi- 
pals is one of the most fortunate 
features of our junior college pro- 
gram. The college personnel officer 
is thus afforded the advantage of 
having available much _ valuable 
information about the students, 
gained from persons who have had 
much experience with them, and 
who are capable of reporting on 
their abilities in a_ professional 
manner. 

High-school students.—The jun- 
ior college is able to maintain close 
contact with high-school students 
in the district. Information about 
college curricula and the work 
needed for college entrance is fre- 
quently given. Students even of 
junior high school rank ask for 
advice. Upon invitation, confer- 
ences are held with senior classes 
and talks are given at high-school 
assemblies. The junior college 
sponsors competition in sports for 
the high schools, such as basketball 
free-throw contests, girls’ play 
days, and track meets. The fac- 
ulty members assist with Forensic 
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League competitions and other aca- 
demic contests among high school 
students of the district. 

Teaching and course work. — 
Even in the classroom, teachers are 
urged to be “guidance conscious.” 
There must be recognition and 
consideration of the student as an 
individual. Conscious attention 
should be given to possible im- 
provement of teaching method. 

Placement and recommendations. 
—_An effort is made to obtain part- 
time work for students who are in 
need of it. We co-operate with pub- 
lic employment agencies, indus- 
tries, and business houses. Recom- 
mendations are constantly being 
written for students entering em- 
ployment, for former students 
changing positions, and for pre- 
medical students and other stu- 
dents transferring to other schools. 

Cumulative personnel record fold- 
ers—This record is to be both cu- 
mulative and permanent. Such ma- 
terial must be held confidential, 
and made available to authorized 
persons only. In these folders it is 
important that the pre-college rec- 
ord be entered; that all test scores 
and grades be entered promptly; 
that records of personnel confer- 
ences be entered at intervals; that 
records of participation in student 
activities be recorded. 

Along with the folders just men- 
tioned, we use sheets on which ad- 
visers may report records of con- 
ferences; smaller cards for sched- 
uling conferences and making im- 
mediate records of conversations; 
and sheets for the temporary rec- 
ords of participation in student ac- 
tivities, test scores, etc. Advisers 
are asked to keep these records in 
the background during actual con- 
ferences, so that the student will 


not feel that he has become “Ex- 
hibit A” or “just another statistic.” 
Much of the material in the out- 


line above represents accepted pro- 


cedures in college personnel work, 
modified to fit both the limitations 
and the opportunities found in 
these three junior colleges. Fea- 
tures believed to be distinctive or 
especially appropriate to the junior 
college situation include: (1) The 
close contact with secondary 
schools, with their pupils, faculties, 
and principals. This results in bet- 
ter understanding of the college 
program, better preparation for its 
work, and less shock in transfer 
from high school to college. (2) 
The close contact with parents, both 
before and after as well as during 
the students’ terms of residence. 
This is especially desirable since 
the students are for the most part 
living at home. The parent is often 
a valuable ally in the educational 
process. (3) The extent to which 
the personnel organization sponsors 
the students’ entrance into employ- 
ment or into other schools, taking a 
personal interest in the continued 
progress and success of the indi- 
vidual. An effort is made to main- 
tain a close connection between col- 
lege education and the demands of 
citizenship in the home community. 
Relationships between school, pu- 
pil, and employer can be more in- 
timate and more effective, because 
all are located together in the same 
community. 





One of the merits of these new 
institutions (the junior colleges) 
will be keeping out of college, 
rather than leading into it, young 
people who have no taste for higher 
education.—A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 

















A Visitor at the Joliet Junior College 


W. W. HAGGARD* 


An English-speaking educator 
from abroad will find the Joliet 
township secondary schools of Jo- 
liet, Illinois, consisting of a junior 
college, a four-year high school, a 
continuation school, an _ evening 
school, an Americanization school, 
and a summer school, ail adminis- 
tered by the Joliet Township Board 
of Education. The high-school dis- 
trict is the township, which in- 
cludes the city of Joliet and its en- 
virons, the population of which is 
about 75,000. 

Our visitor will soon recognize 
that the Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College is com- 
mitted to the program that the high 
school and the junior college are 
one unit in secondary education. 
The college and the high school are 
housed in one very large plant. The 
administration of the high school 
and college, and the other schools 
as well, centers in the superintend- 


* Superintendent, Joliet Township Jun- 
ior College, Joliet, Illinois. This is the 
sixth in the series of articles on repre- 
sentative junior colleges. For method of 
choice of institutions see Junior College 
Journal (June 1931), I, 552-54. In each 
article the administrative head of the in- 
stitution has been asked to answer in his 
own way the problem: “An English-speak- 
ing educator from abroad knows nothing 
of the junior college but is anxious to 
learn as much of it as possible, in its 
various aspects, during a visit to the 
United States. Your institution has been 
suggested as a representative one for him 
to visit. Please state the features of great- 
est significance that you think he should 
observe in his visit to your college.” 


ent as the chief executive officer of 
the board of education. 

The dean of the junior college. js 
related administratively to the in- 
stitution in the same way that the 
director of the evening school or 
the vocational director is related to 
it. The head of a department in the 
college is the head of that depart- 
ment in the high school. The dean 
of women in the college is the dean 
in the high school. The director of 
vocational education supervises in- 
dustrial training in the college, high 
school, evening school, and contin- 
uation school. The administration 
and supervision of the institution 
is, therefore, vertical. 

Instructors may be_ observed 
teaching both high-school and col- 
lege classes. The training require- 
ment for the academic teachers in 
the high school, as well as in the 
college, is the Master’s degree. 
Graduates of the junior college re- 
turning from universities testify 
that not only have our teachers the 
academic training and instructional 
ability necessary but a great inter- 
est in the individual student. 

There is no question but our visi- 
tor will recognize instantly that the 
junior college and _ high - school 
groups can live together peacefully 
in the same building. The differ- 
ence between the appearance and 
behavior of high-school seniors and 
college freshmen is not so signifi- 
cant as many would have us be- 
lieve. The college and high-school 
students intermingle in the cor- 
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ridors, but the former possess cer- 
tain corridor and library privileges 
denied the latter. It might be said, 
however, that the college has a 
separate library, which consists of 
seven thousand volumes and thir- 
teen hundred pamphlets, and sepa- 
rate science laboratories. The jun- 
ior college office, separate from the 
general offices, is located near the 
library, around which revolve many 
college activities. 

One would expect our visiting 
educator to make inquiries regard- 
ing the trend in enrollment. At the 
opening of this school year, the col- 
lege department faced an unusual 
increase of more than one hundred 
in enrollment, which is by far the 
largest in its history, the explana- 
tion of which is partially the pres- 
ent economic disorder. Other 
causes are the expanding useful- 
ness of the junior college, the grow- 
ing demand for training beyond the 
high school, and a better under- 
standing of the junior college on 
the part of parents. 

Our visitor will find a reasonably 
well-developed program of student 
activities, including athletics, the 
paper, debate, dramatics, student 
council, and clubs. The athletic 
program includes basketball, base- 
ball, track, tennis, and golf for men 
and some intramural athletic activ- 
ities for women. The junior college 
play provides each year several 
hundred dollars for the loan fund, 
which is used in assisting junior 
college graduates in the upper di- 
vision of the university. 

Essential to the success of the 
Student activity program is the 
compulsory activity fee of five dol- 
lars each semester. From the funds 
derived from this fee, the athletic 
program is largely financed, the 


paper entirely financed, assembly 
speakers provided, and the expenses 
of social activities met. The distri- 
bution of the activity-fee funds is 
as follows: interscholastic athletics 
30 per cent, intramural athletics 
7% per cent, college club (assem- 
bly speakers) 10 per cent, dra- 
matics 10 per cent, social and 
recreational activities 17% _ per 
cent, paper 10 per cent, commence- 
ment banquet 7% per cent, miscel- 
laneous (includes debate) 7142 per 
cent, 

The curricula offered are litera- 
ture and arts, engineering (civil, 
electrical, chemical), pre-medical, 
pre-dental, pre-legal, pre-commerce 
and general business, industrial ad- 
ministration, teacher training, jun- 
ior electrical engineering, and 
nurses training. Only the last two 
do not prepare for the upper divi- 
sion of the university, which fact 
will undoubtedly induce our visitor 
to ask some questions. 

The junior electrical engineering 
curriculum was introduced two 
years ago last September. This 
statement may be found in our cur- 
rent bulletin: 


It is not possible to step from a 
junior engineering course into a four- 
year engineering course at the end of 
the sophomore year. Any young man 
enrolling in a two-year. terminal 
course in junior engineering should 
thoroughly understand this situation 
and thus avoid possible disappoint- 
ment later. 


The first students enrolled in this 
curriculum were graduated last 
June and part of them now have 
positions. It is the opinion of many 
industrial leaders that industry has 
a place for the student who has had 
two years of engineering of the ter- 
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minal type above his high-school 
training. The equipment which the 
junior electrical engineering stu- 
dents use includes all of the elabo- 
rate equipment in the Smith-Hughes 
electrical department of the high 
school, with its five full-time in- 
structors. 

The courses for nurses were in- 
troduced two years ago, with the 
local hospital providing the prac- 
tical training and the junior college 
the theoretical. The following short 
courses are given: chemistry, foods 
and nutrition, anatomy, psychol- 
ogy, drugs and solutions, and bac- 
teriology. The terminal nature of 
these short courses is very desirable 
at present. The hospital, however, 
hopes to have this training accred- 
ited some time in the future by 
universities that have the four-year 
curriculum for nurses. 

The teacher-training curriculum, 
which may also induce our visitor 
to ask some questions, meets the 
requirements for the first - grade 
certificate issued by the Illinois 
State Examining Board. It is so 
organized that practice teaching 
may be had in the elementary 
schools of Joliet under the direction 
of the supervisor of instruction. 
Six semester hours of credit are 
given toward graduation from the 
junior college for practice teaching 
taken five half-days for eighteen 
weeks. Since the elementary schools 
are administered under a board of 
education independent of the high- 
school board, arrangements have 
been made whereby the elementary 
schools are paid fifty dollars a se- 
mester by the junior college for 
each student enjoying  practice- 
teaching privileges. 

An inquiry regarding curriculum 
revision will reveal that experi- 
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mentation is being conducted in 
chemistry and American history, 
Both high-school seniors and jun- 
ior college freshmen elect the same 
general course in chemistry, which 
course in content and methods is 
distinctly on the college level. For 
several semesters students complet- 
ing this unit in chemistry have been 
administered the Iowa general 
chemistry test with results even su- 
perior to the results secured when 
Stoddard administered the test to 
Illinois, Oklahoma, and Purdue 
freshmen. Our high-school gradu- 
ates are granted college credit at 
several universities on the basis of 
data at hand, if fifteen Carnegie 
units exclusive of chemistry are 
presented for admission. Consider- 
able duplication of curriculum con- 
tent is removed and the chemistry 
instruction improved. Also, learn- 
ing is more effectively motivated. 
The twelfth year, often the most 
unprofitable in high school, may be 
enriched by such courses. 

A year ago last September a year 
course in American history on the 
college level was introduced with 
two selected groups of high-school 
seniors electing it. Last June these 
two groups were administered the 
same test that was given to the 
American history groups in six dif- 
ferent junior colleges, but the re- 
sults were not so conclusive as the 
results in chemistry. The experi- 
ment is being continued this year 
with a great deal of interest. It 
probably should be said that social 
science curriculum content does not 
lend itself to standardization to the 
same extent possible in the more 
exact subjects. 

Finally, our visitor will find that 
the evidence we now have indicates 
the success of our product in the 
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upper division of the state univer- 


sity. A year ago this fall the scho- 


lastic records of the Joliet Town- 
ship High School graduates enter- 
ing the University of Illinois as 
freshmen the last ten years and the 
graduates of the Joliet Junior Col- 
lege entering as juniors were se- 
cured. Only the records of these 
students during the junior and sen- 
ior years at the university were 
considered. Results are summa- 
rized in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SCHOLASTIC STANDING OF FORMER STU- 
DENTS OF THE JOLIET TOWNSHIP 
H1igH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE SENIOR COLLEGE OF THE UNIVER- 
sITy OF ILLINOIS, 1920-30 


Mini- Maxi- Aver- 
Num- mum mum age 
ber Grade- Grade- Grade- 
Points Points Points 
High-school grad- 
uates entering 
as freshmen... 49 —.25 2.85 1.18 
Non-graduate stu- 
dents from jun- 


ior college ... 60 —.66 2.90 1.09 
Junior college 


graduates ... 82 —.40 2.90 1.47 


The factor of inherent mental 
ability is not considered since the 
testing program for our high-school 
freshmen was not introduced until 
1922, and the mental test scores for 
students entering the university 
prior to 1926 are not available. Al- 
lowing for the fact that the mental 
ability cannot be correlated with 
scholastic achievement at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, it is reasonable 
because of the wide margin to con- 
clude that the Joliet Junior College 
product is well prepared for the 
junior year at the university. 


DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT 


Early in December occurred the 
sudden death of Jesse Virgil Ver- 
million, one of the leaders in the 
Baptist church in Texas. For ten 
years following its organization he 
was president of Jacksonville Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Texas. 





MARRIED INSTRUCTORS 


Four of every five of the men in- 
structors in both public and private 
junior colleges are married, and 
four of five of the women instruc- 
tors are single, according to the 
Federal Office of Education. The 
majority of all engaged in junior 
college instruction, public and pri- 
vate, are married. There is slight 
difference in percentage for the two 
types of institutions. Divorces and 
second marriages are negligible. 
The number of widows and widow- 
ers is extremely small. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE SOCIETY 


Recently, at Penn Hall Junior 
College, a social science honorary 
society has been organized for 
which the name Kappa Zeta has 
been chosen. Students are elected 
to membership after having shown 
ability and interest in two or more 
courses in the department. Miss 
Cathryn Paswaters, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, has been elected presi- 
dent; Miss Lucie Voorhies, of Lon- 
don, Ohio, vice-president; and Miss 
Jean Kottcamp of Kenwood, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, secretary. 
Junior colleges interested in form- 
ing a similar society may learn 
more of the details by writing to 
Miss Kottcamp. 

















The Junior College: Objections and Dangers 


RALPH T. BISHOP* 


What are the objections to the 
junior college? What are the dan- 
gers connected with it? In answer 
to these questions, herewith is pre- 
sented a digest of opinion, gathered 
largely from the very limited litera- 
ture directly opposing the junior 
college. Quoted also are writers 
who, while favoring it, at the same 
time see points where danger lies 
and where adverse criticism is war- 
ranted. It is not the purpose of this 
article to present facts either to 
support or to attack these opinions, 
some of which clearly are false, oth- 
ers worthy of serious consideration. 
It is not presumed that these views 
set forth all the dangers and objec- 
tions, but rather only such as seem 
evident in material at the writcr’s 
disposal. They are grouped as seen 
from five general standpoints. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
CURRICULUM 


Distinctive cultural atmosphere 
of American colleges endangered.— 
One of the chief objections to the 
junior college is that it means the 
“substitution for the old-time col- 
lege cultural atmosphere and spirit 


* Professor of Industrial Education, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


1Stanwood Cobb, The New Leaven 
(John Day Company, New York, 1928), 
p. 335. 

2George Herbert Palmer, “The Junior 
College Again,” Atlantic Monthly (De- 
cember 1927), CXL, 828. 

3]dem, “The Junior College,” Atlantic 
Monthly (April 1927), CXXXIX, 501. 


of a mere educational program of 
too brief a duration and of too prac- 
tical a bent (and too local as to its 
body of students) to permit of the 
best in the way of culture that the 
college of the past has been able to 
bestow.””} 

The junior college, “if. unre- 
strained,” says Palmer, “would 
abolish the proud distinction be- 
tween American and European uni- 
versities. .... With us more than 
half of our college men are not 
aiming at a professional life and 
yet are ready to devote four years 
to cultural study. That is a condi- 
tion unknown abroad. We draw no 
sharp deciding line between our 
scholars and our business men,” 
Again he declares that “the unique 
intermediate culture college of 
America will disappear, and with it 
the great troop of men and women 
who, having had contact with schol- 
arship, have become leaders in 
idealism and centers of civilization 
for our waste places. The financial 
backing of these persons, the main 
support of our colleges hitherto, 
now ceasing, we must, like the uni- 
versities of Europe, come into de- 
pendence on the State and let our 
politicians refuse money if we teach 
such sciences as they do not like.” 

Ill effects of eliminating first two 
years from university—The jun- 
ior college movement seems to fore- 
shadow the eventual elimination, to 
a large extent, of the freshman and 
sophomore years from our univer- 
sities. Sachs pictures the situation 
thus: 
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Several results will positively fol- 
low the adoption of the new plan: we 
shall be losing another of the sup- 
ports that still remain to us for cultural 
efficiency; we Shall offer a diluted sub- 
stitute of teaching for work that has 
the tradition of efficiency behind it 
and has striven of late to heighten this 
efficiency; and we shall reach a further 
distortion of the high school by forc- 
ing into still greater prominence the 
university standard as its goal..... 4 


Cheap vocational schools call 
themselves junior colleges.—Many 
cheap vocational schools, which 
“sometimes call themselves junior 
colleges,” have sprung up in the 
country. Referring to certain types 
of them, Palmer says “they may be 
well worth attending for their own 
domestic purposes, but one must 
not expect to find in them a substi- 
tute for the first two years of a col- 
lege course.’”® 

University domination and the 
failure of junior colleges to meet 
local needs.—Lack of definite ter- 
minal courses in a large number of 
junior college catalogues indicates 
the danger of making preparation 
for university the chief function of 


4Julius Sachs, “The Elimination of the 
First Two College Years: a Protest,” Edu- 
cational Review (December 1905), XXX, 
491, 


5George Herbert Palmer, “The Junior 
College Again,” Atlantic Monthly (De- 
cember 1927), CXL, 830. 


6 Alexis Frederick Lange, “The Junior 
College, with Special Reference to Cali- 
fornia,’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision (January 1916), II, 4-5. 

7™W. J. Cooper, “The Junior College 
Movement in California,” School Review 
(June 1928), XXXVI, 421. 

8Carl Holliday, “Junior Colleges—If,” 
School and Society (February 21, 1920), 
XI, 213. 

®Arthur J. Klein, “The Junior College,” 
School Review (March 1928), XXXVI, 174. 
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the junior college. In 1916, Dean 
Lange said that “the junior college 
will function only if its first con- 
cern is with those who will go no 
farther, if it meets local needs effi- 
ciently, if it turns many away from 
the university into vocations for 
which training has not hitherto 
been afforded by our school sys- 
tem.’® Twelve years later Cooper 
declares: “At the present time few 
of the junior colleges have realized 
the dean’s vision, although some of 
them ... . have made splendid 
progress in this direction.’”’ 

Holliday makes the following 
statement: 


.... This attempt of the state or of 
the state university to declare what 
shall or shall not be taught in a local 
college means a dangerous centraliza- 
tion of power and a dictation from 
above that is absolutely foreign and 
inimical to the spirit and purpose 
of the American form of college 
education. It is imposing upon a com- 
munity, from above, a set form of 
education, instead of allowing the 
community to evolve the type of 
higher education needed in that com- 
munity.® 


Another angle of the situation is 
seen in the statement that “educa- 
tional functions peculiar to the 
theory of the junior college have to 
a large extent been lost to sight in 
the desire to emphasize this type of 
institution as a source of relief from 
overcrowded colleges and universi- 
ties.’ 

Compromise between a new edu- 
cational idea and the conventional 
organization.—There is danger in 
adopting the new while at the same 
time attempting to retain the chief 
characteristics of the old. In the 
opinion of Koos, “it is essential to 
the service to be rendered by the 
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junior college movement that it be 
regarded not with the bias imposed 
by the conventional organization, 
but rather in the light of all its pos- 
sible significance in the reorganiza- 
tion of our system of schools.’’!° 

Temptation to develop junior col- 
leges into four-year colleges. — 
Campbell strongly objects to the 
attempts of local people and organ- 
izations to develop their community 
junior colleges into four-year col- 
leges.11_ He believes that such a 
move would be a signal for a dozen 
other communities to follow their 
example. Started at first by local 
support, these colleges, weak in fa- 
cilities, libraries, and faculty, would 
in a few years call upon the state 
for support. 

Danger of low educational stand- 
ards in junior colleges.—Fearful of 
the quality of work done in junior 
colleges, Sachs declares that “at the 
college stage at all events it ought 
to be safe to ignore mediocrity as a 
standard and make intellectual 
vigor the unit of measure.’!? Cobb 
adds that “educational authorities 
will naturally look askance at a 
new movement which may for the 
time being tend to bestow the dig- 
nity of ‘junior college’ upon mere 


10 Leonard V. Koos, “Conditions Favor 
Integration of Junior Colleges with High 
Schools,” School Life (May 1927), XII, 
164. 

11W. W. Campbell, “The Junior Col- 
leges in Their Relations to the Univer- 
sity,” California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (January 1927), II, 99. 

12 Julius Sachs, op. cit., p. 494. 

13 Stanwood Cobb, op. cit., p. 336. 

14 Carl Holliday, op. cit., p. 214. 

15 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
Movement (Ginn & Company, Boston, 
1925), pp. 402-403. 


16 Carl Holliday, op. cit., p. 211. 
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finishing schools possessed of byt 
superficial educational standards,’ 

Junior college may not be gen- 
uine college if attached to high 
school.—With regard to the junior 
college which may be merely gq 
“glorified high school,” Holliday 
feels “fairly certain” that 


it is not going to be a genuine college 
if managed, or, rather, mismanaged, 
by a school board already over. 
whelmed with the problems of ele. 
mentary and secondary education; jt 
is not going to be acceptable if super- 
imposed upon a high school by state 
authorities who shall dictate it into 
lifeless formalism. If the junior col- 
lege is to attract students and hold 
them; if it is to draw instructors of 
intellectual standing and_ scholarly 
training, it must be absolutely separate 
from the high school and the city 
school system in general; it must pos- 
sess separate equipment, a_ separate 
executive, a separate faculty, a sepa- 
rate board.14 


Danger in ease of attaching jun- 
ior college to existing high school.— 
Koos suggests that the very facility 
with which this extension of sec- 
ondary education may be tacked on 
to the existing high schools may 
lead to some unforeseen difficul- 
ties.15 For example, the junior col- 
lege may require room and financial 
effort which will in time be needed 
for the extension of the regular high 
school. 

Average city school board not 
prepared to handle college prob- 
lems.—lIn the opinion of Holliday, 
“the average city school board is 
totally unprepared to tackle college 
problems. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether the typical member of a 
town board of education under- 
stands the problems of higher edu- 
cation.’’1® 
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Average city superintendent not 
prepared to administer junior col- 
lege.—Holliday questions the city 
superintendent’s ability to admin- 


ister a college: 


_., . Has the average city superin- 
tendent, even in our large cities, the 
intellectual qualifications, the grasp of 
the purpose and principles of higher 
education, the peculiar genius, neces- 
sary for making of a genuine college 
executive? ... . Indeed, if such a 
superintendent has been trained right, 
either in normal school or teachers 
college, he is not thinking in college 
terms but in terms of elementary and 
secondary education.'? 


LOCATION AND SUPPORT 


Hasty reorganization of educa- 
tional system by legislative enact- 
ment. — Campbell thus warns 
against legislative haste in educa- 
tional reorganization: 


But I would advise with all the em- 
phasis of which I am capable that we 
do not attempt to bring these results 
about suddenly, by legislative fiat; re- 
sults achieved in that manner would 
be exceedingly unfortunate for all in- 
stitutions concerned: the junior col- 
leges, as well as the State University 
and other leading universities. .... 
If conditions in a highly complicated 
organism such as a state-wide school 
system have, by process of evolution 


17 [bid., p. 211. 

18W. W. Campbell, op. cit., p. 98. 

19 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
Movement (Ginn & Company, Boston, 
1925), p. 419. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Robert J. Leonard, “Suggestions for 
the Place and Function of Junior Colleges 
in a System of Schools,” Eighth Yearbook 
of National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (1924), p. 109. 

22 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
Movement (Ginn & Company, Boston, 
1925), p. 414. 
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covering decades, reached a_ state 
which does not satisfy us, the thor- 
oughly unwise and bad _ procedure 
would lie in trying to go suddenly by 
legislative act to the system we should 
like to have.18& 


Political location—The method 
by which the need for and location 
of a college is determined is a vital 
thing. Koos says: 

Doubtless the most significant ad- 
monition to be made where state en- 
couragement or establishment is con- 
templated is to urge scientific rather 
than “political” location. Experience 
has often shown that location by log- 
rolling results too much in misloca- 
tion, as is demonstrable in certain in- 
stances where normal schools or other 
higher institutions have been estab- 
lished without regard to sources of 
student body, etc.19 


Location where other colleges ex- 
ist.—There is danger in locating a 
junior college in territory already 
served by another higher institu- 
tion. Koos declares that “a con- 
dition complicating an adequate 
solution is to be found in those 
communities in which higher insti- 
tutions, some public and others pri- 
vate, are already in existence. Their 
presence cannot be ignored.”?° Leon- 
ard says that “only in the very large 
cities is it possible to maintain a 
junior college and a normal school 
without mutual injury.’’?} 

Danger to existing high schools. 
—In defending the rights of exist- 
ing high schools, Koos states that 
“no plan of establishing junior col- 
leges can be defended if it involves 
a large element of hazard to effi- 
ciency of levels of school work 
which may be regarded as having 
prior claims to adequate support.”’? 

Inadequate financial background. 
—Authorities seem to agree that 
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here lies the greatest peril to the 
establishment and successful oper- 
ation of a junior college. Proctor 
concretely points out the results of 
inadequate financial basis: 


.... In California, under the original 
law, which permitted the forming of 
junior college departments in high 
school districts having a minimum of 
three million dollars tax valuation, 
nine or ten junior colleges have been 
born, only to meet an untimely death 
through malnutrition.? 


Continuing, he states his opinion 
as to the minimum valuation upon 
which a junior college should op- 


} 


erate: | 


The best policy for a state which 
wishes to encourage the establishment 
of permanent, worth-while junior col- 
leges to pursue, is to fix ten million 
property valuation as the absolute 
minimum, and to encourage the or- 
ganization of union and joint-union 
junior college districts. 


Inadequate student body.— Work 
of acceptable standard is well-nigh 
impossible with a meager student 
body. “Many of the present junior 
colleges are built upon a high 


23 William M. Proctor, “The Place of 
the Junior College in Educational Re- 
organization,” The Junior College: Its Or- 
ganization and Administration (Stanford 
University Press, 1927), p. 192. 

24 Carl Holliday, “This Junior College 
Movement,” School and Society (Decem- 
ber 28, 1929), XXX, 888. 

25F, P. O’Brien, “Conditions Which 
Justify Establishing a Junior College,” 
School Review (February 1928), XXXVI, 
129. 

26 Robert J. Leonard, op. cit., p. 108. 

27 Carl E. Seashore, “Education for 
Democracy and the Junior College,” 
School and Society (April 23, 1927), XXV, 
478. 

28 F, L. Whitney, The Junior College in 
America (Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado, 1928), p. 83. 
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school enrolment precariously smal] 
in itself.”** In the opinion of 
O’Brien, “the minimum number of 
students which can be regarded as 
adequate for establishing a junior 
college will usually be well in ex. 
cess of one hundred.”*> Leonard 
claims that “junior colleges should 
only be organized where an ayer. 
age daily attendance of two hun- 
dred can be maintained.’’26 

Danger to finances of higher in. 
stitutions.—In some states where 
the establishment and maintenance 
of junior colleges is not adequately 
provided for by law there is danger 
that such colleges may be started as 
purely local undertakings, and, 
through political manipulation, 
eventually become state supported, 
The state may already be taxed to 
the limit to support, perhaps inade- 
quately, its existing higher institu- 
tions. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Inadequate quarters.—The policy 
of housing the junior college in 
quarters not adequately separated 
from the high school is open to 
question. Seashore believes that “at 
the end of the high school course 
the pupils are at the stage at which 
they need a radical break or fresh 
start in the way of motivation and 
application. They need specifically 
to get away from their high school 
associates and activities and enter 
upon what will seem to them a dig- 
nified and serious arena.’’2? 

Inadequate laboratory facilities. 
—Various standardizing agencies 
have seen the danger of attempting 
to teach junior college science with 
regular high-school laboratory fa- 
cilities, and are attempting to set 
standards which will insure ade- 
quate equipment for such work.” 
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Inadequate library facilities.— 
The College and Reference Library 
yearbook pictures the situation 
with regard to junior college libra- 
ries as foliows: 


It is not too much to say that at 
present the junior college libraries as 
q group fall far short of efficiency 
either in service or in books. This de- 
ficiency is one of the most serious 
counts against the junior college as it 
now exists.?9 


FACULTY AND TEACHING 


Training of faculty—The fact 
that some standardizing agencies 
do not yet require a Master’s degree 
of junior colJege  instructors,*° 
though many of them do, is evi- 
dence that caulion is necessary 
with respect to the training of the 
faculty. In the judgment of Koos, 
“there should be continued insist- 
ence on an approach to and attain- 
ment of standards as these are seen 
to be operative in colleges and uni- 
versities.’’?! 

Salary of faculty.— With an 
ever increasing number of teachers 
fitting themselves for work in jun- 
ior colleges, an over-supply of jun- 
ior college instructors may result. 


29“Junior College Section of Ameri- 
can Library Association,” Junior College 
Journal (October 1930), I, 47. 

30 F. L. Whitney, op. cit., p. 89. 

31 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
Movement (Ginn & Company, Boston, 
1925), p. 79. 

82 F, L. Whitney, op. cit., p. 90. 

33“The Junior College Menace as Seen 
from Within,” Atlantic Monthly (June 
1927), CXXXIX, 812. 

34 Carl Holliday, “Junior Colleges—If,” 
School and Society (February 21, 1920), 
XI, 212. 

85 Julius Sachs, “Junior Colleges in 
California,’ Educational Review (Feb- 
ruary 1918), LV, 120. 


Care must be taken lest this over- 
supply pull salaries down and thus 
keep the best teachers out of the 
work. 

Teaching load.—Efficient college 
teaching will be next to impossible 
if junior college instructors are 
given a teaching load as heavy as 
many high-school teachers carry. 
Accrediting agencies, as a rule, 
agree that the teaching load of a 
junior college instructor should not 
exceed eighteen hours per week.®*? 

Promotion of high-school teach- 
ers to junior college positions.—An 
anonymous writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly states that “if junior col- 
lege jobs are filled indefinitely from 
the high school ranks, then higher 
education in America has received 
a body blow.”’*? “The average high 
school teacher,” says Holliday, “is 
not trained—nor should he be—for 
the advanced instruction required 
even in junior college.’’*4 

Teaching of high-school classes 
by junior college instructors.— 
Sachs declares that “unless a spe- 
cial body of teachers is appointed 
for the peculiarly collegiate type of 
work, the same teacher will be ex- 
pected to handle his topics now as 
a college subject, now on secondary 
school lines. Few are sufficiently 
adaptable to approach their subject 
in its various phases equally well 
from so different an angle.’’5 

Teaching of junior college stu- 
dents after high-school methods.— 
In this objection, closely akin to the 
preceding one, Miss Burnham says: 


Every freshman should leave the 
high school behind him. The sepa- 
rate junior college tends to grow up 
out of high school systems, to be 
manned by instructors whose habit 
has been the teaching of high school 
children; to emphasize drill (for 
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which I have all respect), but not to 
bring into the center of consciousness 
the methods or the problems of cre- 
ative scholarship.*® 


Appointment of junior college in- 
structors.—An anonymous author 
fears that if college teachers are 
appointed by the superintendent of 
schools or the small college presi- 
dent, patronage, politics, etc., will 
enter in, in contrast to appointment 
in the university where approval by 
the president is “largely formal’ 
and where instructors are chosen 
for “special expertness.’’*? 

Freedom of teaching in junior 
college.——The same author is also 
of the opinion that “the local insti- 
tution is too near its public, and 
this public exercises an interfering 
and sometimes demoralizing con- 
trol. Too many pastors scrutinize 
the reading lists; many parents are 
frightened by the theoretical rad- 
icalism of exploring youth, and 
want the mental traveling curtailed. 
State universities complain of pop- 
ular pressure, but the long-distance 
pressure they protest is nothing to 
that of the father-on-the-spot !’’%® 


STUDENTS 


Junior college may kill the initia- 
tive of the brilliant student.—There 


36 Josephine M. Burnham, “The Junior 
College Movement,” New Republic (May 
10, 1922), XXX, 315. 


37 “The Junior College Menace as Seen 
from Within,” Atlantic Monthly ae 
1927), CXXXIX, 811. 


38 Tbid. 

89 Ibid., p. 812. 
40 [bid. 

41 Jbid., p. 811. 


42 Carl Holliday, “Junior Colleges—If,” 
School and Society (February 21, 1920), 
XI, p. 212. 
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is a belief that the brilliant youth js 
in danger of “being caught in the 
junior college trap” where he 
“starves intellectually and grows 
warped and bitter under adminis. 
trative repression.’”*° 

Junior college may not hold sty- 
dents from going to university — 
With reference to the claim that the 
junior college will serve as a “pro- 
tective sieve’ to prevent students 
who lack the capacity to profit by 
higher education from going on to 
the university, the assertion is made 
that “we have no assurance that, by 
junior college aid, such students 
will not go on to the higher institu- 
tions in greater numbers.’’?¢ 

Junior college faculty may deaden 
student activities—The same au- 
thor also states that: 


The value of a genuine college ex. 
perience comes not alone from books, 
but from the social and _ intellectual 
contacts of student life. .... The 
junior college faculty, habituated to 
the detailed supervision of extra-cur- 
ricular interests proper to the second- 
ary school, employs the same method 
with older students, with the result 
either of killing interest in extra-cur- 
ricular affairs or of depriving them of 
developmental value.*! 


Junior college may not satisfy a 
boy’s idea of going to college.—“It 
is a poor understanding of a boy’s 
nature,” says Holliday, “to believe 
that he will be contented in his 
‘college days’ to tramp the soil and 
walk the same halls with high 
school ‘children’.’’42 

Junior college student needs to 
break away from home influence.— 
Palmer states the objection here as 
follows: 


. The junior college boy goes back 
from his classes to the family circle, 
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whose point of view continues to 
dominate his mind, so that his resist- 
ance to new ideas is stiffened and he 
misses the mental loosening up that 
comes from transplantation to new 


surroundings.*% 


College student should not be 
surrounded by atmosphere of high 
school. — Miss Burnham asks: 
“Should an underclassman be sur- 
rounded by the influence, critical 
standards, methods, and spirit of a 
high school, or by something ap- 
proaching those of a university?”’** 

Student body of junior college 
will lack in scholarliness.—In the 
judgment of the Editor of the 
American Educational Digest, “the 
junior college will lack in scholar- 
liness of student body. In the regu- 
lar college, three-fourths of the stu- 
dents are the freshman’s superiors 
in age, experience, and education. 
The student is compelled to depend 
more upon himself, to meet new 
people, and to adjust himself to a 
new environment. The importance 
of these factors in education cannot 
be over-emphasized.’’*® 

Junior college does not provide 
contact with outstanding instruc- 
tors—Miss Burnham tells of the 
outstanding men who had charge 
of freshman-sophomore courses 
which she took in college. She 
asks: “What separate junior col- 
lege could have offered me the 
like?’’46 


43“The Junior College Menace as Seen 
from Within,” Atlantic Monthly (June 
1927), CXXXIX, 810. 


44Josephine M. Burnham, op. cit., 
p. 315. 


45“The Junior College,” American Edu- 
cational Digest (April 1928), XLVII, 361. 


46 Josephine M. Burnham, op. cit., 
p. 315. 


JOHNSTOWN ACTIVITIES 


A delegation of Johnstown stu- 
dents met with groups from ten 
other colleges of western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and West Virginia, in 
an intercollegiate, model disarma- 
ment conference which convened in 
Pittsburgh on January 8, 9, and 10. 
The viewpoints of the various na- 
tions were represented by the sev- 
eral college teams. The Johnstown 
team presented the viewpoint of Po- 
land. Archery and riding for women 
students and a rifle team for the 
men are among new student activi- 
ties in the Johnstown Junior Col- 
lege of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Altogether the student body sup- 
ports eighteen well-organized ac- 
tivities, most of which have con- 
tinued through the five years of 
history of the institution. The 
men’s basketball team is playing a 
schedule consisting in its entirety 
of games with college freshmen 
teams. No other junior colleges 
within reasonable traveling distance 
are supporting basketball teams 
this year. A new recreation build- 
ing for men students is to be con- 
structed during the current session. 
An R.O.T.C. unit was established 
in February by the military depart- 
ment of the University, so that men 
at the junior college will have the 
same option between physical edu- 
cation and R.O.T.C. as is offered the 
men on the campus. 





WASHINGTON REORGANIZATION 


The reorganization plan of the 
Washington Education Association 
calls for five departments—elemen- 
tary school, junior high school, high 
school, higher institutions (includ- 
ing junior colleges), and adminis- 
tration. 














Junior College Semi-Professional Curricula 


RAYMOND E. DAVIS* 


The recent exhaustive investiga- 
tion carried out under the auspices 
of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education emphati- 
cally points to a grave deficiency in 
American education, when it calls 
attention to the opportunities which 
exist in the various branches of in- 
dustry for those technically trained, 
and at the same time indicates how 
far this country is behind the pro- 
gressive countries of Europe in pro- 
viding opportunities in the fields of 
technical education intermediate 
between the trades and the profes- 
sions. From my own professional 
experience as an engineer, coming 
into fairly intimate contact with 
many industries, I have long felt it 
as a serious indictment that our sec- 
ondary schools should pay so little 
attention to this type of training. 
So far as I am able to determine, 
with few exceptions outside the 
field of agriculture, which is served 
to some extent by two-year agri- 
cultural schools, adequate semi- 
professional training beyond the 
high-school period is_ provided 
either by schools conducted by the 
industries themselves or by tech- 
nical institutes run for private gain. 

In other words, our educational 
system has given all attention to 
the development of training meth- 


* Professor of Civil Engineering, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 
This paper is based upon one presented 
before the Southern California Junior 
College Association, April 25, 1931. 


ods adapted to the extremes. On 
the one hand are the vocational] 
schools providing for the trades; on 
the other hand are the universities 
and other degree-granting institu- 
tions providing extended curricula 
in the academic and professional 
fields. This is not a theory but a 
fact, and, if those who guide the 
destinies of secondary education 
are to do their part, this deficiency 
must be corrected. We must no 
longer neglect the needs of that 
middle group upon whose adequate 
training the future prosperity of 
this nation so clearly depends. 

In spite of their remarkable 
growth in number and in student 
enrollment, in spite of the years 
that have elapsed since their organ- 
ization as state institutions, the 
junior colleges continue to imitate 
very closely the freshman and soph- 
omore years of four-year, degree- 
granting colleges; they still remain 
essentially fitting or preparatory 
schools for the upper division of 
our universities; and that function 
of providing technical training for 
those whose aptitudes lie in fields 
other than the trades or the pro- 
fessions has been very _ largely 
neglected. 

While exact figures are not avail- 
able, it appears probable that not 
more than one quarter of those at 
present enrolled in the public junior 
colleges of the state would have 
been admitted to the University of 
California or comparable institu- 
tions, yet it seems likely that 
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nine-tenths of those enrolled are 
pursuing courses of the conven- 
tional academic or pre-professional 
type, taught in the conventional ac- 
ademic manner by teachers whose 
experience extends not beyond the 
confines of classroom—all this in 
spite of the fact that but a relatively 
small number of these students are 
of the academic or professional 
type and but a relatively small 
number have even a remote chance 
of continuing their formal educa- 
tion beyond the junior college pe- 
riod. 
CAUSES OF FAILURE 


On whom rests the responsibil- 
ity for the failure of the junior 
college to rise to this educational op- 
portunity? This is not an easy ques- 
tion to answer, but I suspect that 
many of us, directly or indirectly, 
have had a hand. It has been easy 
to teach the traditional subjects of 
letters and science in the conven- 
tional manner. It has been simple 
and relatively inexpensive to dupli- 
cate courses of the first two years of 
curricula leading to one or another 
of the academic degrees. And suit- 
able texts have been available. 

Because the universities have in 
general given credit in advanced 
standing only for courses com- 
parable to those which they 
themselves are giving, particular 
emphasis has rested upon work of 
academic character, and thus a 
false standard of values has been 
created in the minds of parents and 
pupils, as well as in the minds of 
the teachers themselves. 

School administrators have been 
SO engrossed in organization and 
operation difficulties as to be un- 
willing to assume the added bur- 
dens which would come through 


extending education to semi-pro- 
fessional fields. 

Higher education has become 
very popular, and in the mind of 
the laymen “higher education” has 
meant “university education.” Thus 
there has grown up on the part of 
pupil and parent a social prejudice 
against courses which do not lead 
to a degree. 

It is true that nearly all of our 
junior colleges give certain courses 
of a vocational nature, but, with 
few exceptions, the work so offered 
is not well co-ordinated. 

It is no wonder, under these con- 
ditions, that such courses have not 
been successful. They are perhaps 
shown in the catalogue and are al- 
lotted to a teacher whose major 
interest is in some related academic 
field, but few students take the 
courses, and they are often the 
mentally incompetent. 


SEMI-PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


In my own experience in the field 
of engineering, I recognize that 
there are many opportunities for 
men who have a training beyond 
the high-school stage in what may 
be termed the mechanic arts or sec- 
ondary positions of engineering. 
Many of the men who now occupy 
such positions have, through long 
years, come up through the ranks, 
their training in the field of work 
in which they are now engaged 
having been obtained by the labori- 
ous processes of chance experience. 

A considerable number of the 
men occupying these semi-profes- 
sional positions approached their 
life work through the medium of a 
partial university course in engi- 
neering. Some of them have even 
graduated. But almost without ex- 
ception, from the standpoint of 
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grades attained, their college ca- 
reers would not be regarded as suc- 
cessful. They were clearly not the 
type to benefit by the highly theo- 
retical training of the engineering 
college, where skill in mathematics 
and science is a prime requisite for 
success in the upper rounds of the 
professional engineering ladder. 
They clearly were of the type who 
would have very greatly benefited 
by a kind of training in what may 
be called the arts allied with engi- 
neering. Such men are inspectors, 
draftsmen, surveyors, plant opera- 
tors, foremen and superintendents 
in charge of construction and man- 
ufacturing enterprises. 

What I know to be true from my 
own observations in the field of en- 
gineering, others state to be true in 
agriculture, in wholesale and retail 
trade, in manufacturing, and in 
many divisions of industry; and the 
opportunities exist alike for men 
and for women. 

The junior college should rise to 
its opportunity to provide this type 
of training, not by chance methods, 
but by well-directed and concerted 
effort; first, by making a thorough 
study of the needs of the various 
fields of industry for technically or 
semi-professionally trained men 
and women, and, second, by making 
a thorough investigation as to how 
these needs may best be met by of- 
ferings of the junior college. 

I believe that the time is ripe for 
a very definite expansion in the di- 
rection which I have indicated. I 
confidently hope that with the pass- 
ing of another ten years we may see 
the type of training offered by jun- 
ior colleges quite different from 
that which is commonly being of- 
fered today. 

Some of the colleges of the state 
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are already grasping this opportu- 
nity. Notable among these is Los 
Angeles Junior College, where, un- 
der the able and enthusiastic guid- 
ance of Dr. Snyder, during the 
short space of three years there has 
sprung up an institution with an 
enrollment of 3,750, of whom per- 
haps 80 per cent would fall into the 
semi-professional classification in 
so far as their native abilities are 
concerned, and thus probably not 
more than 20 per cent may be in- 
tellectually classified as of academic 
or professional mind. 

Here is indeed a project in semi- 
professional education worthy of 
note, for no less than sixteen semi- 
professional two-year curricula are 
included and at the same time the 
work has been so organized that 
the academic group is not neglected. 
Thus is Los Angeles Junior College 
striving to meet the needs of the 
region which it serves. 

Yet, in spite of the noteworthy 
progress so far made, I feel that this 
marks merely the beginning and 
that the possibilities of semi-pro- 
fessional training go far beyond 
present developments, not so much 
in number of curricula offered but, 
what is more important, in the or- 
ganization of work of a given cur- 
riculum, both as to courses and as 
to character of material, so that it 
will better meet the needs of the 
technician in that branch of indus- 
try which the curriculum is de- 
signed to serve. 


OBSTACLES TO BE MET 


I think we all recognize the type 
of junior college toward which we 
should aim, but there are certain 
rather formidable obstacles to over- 
come before this institution is se- 
cured. One of the problems with 
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which we have to cope is that of 
public opinion, which of late years 
has been very much in the direction 
of university training. 

During the era of prosperity 
which preceded the present depres- 
sion, the fathers and mothers have 
said that their boys and girls must 
have the formal education that the 
parents lacked, so that the children 
might get on in the world and 
achieve a success greater than that 
of the parents, with less work. 

The whole tendency of the times 
has been toward making things 
easy for the coming generation. 
Higher education has been exceed- 
ingly popular. The teachers in the 
high schools have imbued their 
pupils with the idea that to be a 
success they must go on beyond the 
high school and secure a degree. 

No one has sought to show that 
many of the semi-professional oc- 
cupations in industry actually are 
more remunerative than are what 
may be regarded as strictly pro- 
fessional callings and that they are 
carried out under equally pleasant 
surroundings. Few have sought to 
emphasize that a university educa- 
tion is not the only education and 
that a man or woman may actually 
be as well educated, only in a dif- 
ferent way or in a different direc- 
tion, by attending other types of 
institutions. 

What those interested in second- 
day education need to do now is to 
change the public view in this re- 
gard. This means a real program 
of enlightenment. It means taking 
every opportunity to impress upon 
the pupils and their parents, first, 
that today the number of opportu- 


nities in the semi-professional fields’ 


is far greater than in the profes- 
sional fields; second, that there are 


positions of as great importance 
and responsibility in the semi-pro- 
fessional fields as in the profes- 
sional fields; third, that it is no 
reflection upon the intelligence of 
a boy if he takes semi-professional 
work in the junior college, but that 
it merely means that his is a dif- 
ferent type of mind from that re- 
quired to do successful work in the 
more abstract subjects of the 
Strictly professional or academic 
curricula. 

It might do much to erase the 
present prejudice against other 
than academic courses if the certif- 
icate and diploma groupings, now 
so generally employed, were en- 
tirely abandoned and if definite pre- 
requisites both as to subjects and 
grades were established for each 
junior college curriculum regard- 
less of whether it be in an academic 
or in a semi-professional field. It 
goes without saying that the stand- 
ards should be just as high, only of 
a different pattern, for the semi- 
professional as for the academic 
curricula. 


CHANGE POPULAR OPINION 


The parental attitude toward ed- 
ucation which we should encourage 
is that it is an honor for any boy 
or girl to be engaged in work for 
which they have aptitude, but that 
a square peg in a round hole is a 
tragedy, regardless of the hole; that 
one of the functions of the high 
school is to find the type of hole 
which fits each peg; that it is not 
only a waste of time but may be 
positively detrimental to future 
success to force those not academ- 
ically minded into our traditional 
four-year college. 

Perhaps with the present busi- 
ness depression the time has ar- 
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rived when it will be easier to 
convince the public that an aca- 
demic degree is not necessarily the 
keystone of success. I feel certain 
in my own mind that during the 
past few years, with all the good 
that has been accomplished by our 
universities, through higher educa- 
tion, yet not a little harm has been 
done to those who have sought to 
pursue their education in the uni- 
versity but who have failed and 
have been unable to graduate. I 
believe that many such young men 
and women have departed from the 
university community with the feel- 
ing that they are failures. A stigma 
has been attached to them because 
they could not achieve success as 
measured by the university yard- 
stick. What a different story it 
might have been had there existed 
the opportunity for semi-profes- 
sional or technical training in our 
junior colleges and had they ac- 
cepted such opportunity! 


LACK OF SUITABLE INSTRUCTORS 


One of the problems facing the 
junior college in this movement 
toward the development of semi- 
professional curricula is that of the 
instructors. The whole educational 
background of our present junior 
college instructors, with few excep- 
tions, is academic. It is a general 
requirement that the junior college 
instructor have a Master’s degree 
with certain work in the field of 
education. While this requirement 
is probably a desirable one for 
members of the faculty who are to 
give instruction in the academic 
courses which parallel those of the 
first two years of the university, yet 
this requirement, so far as it is 
applied to instructors who are to 
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teach semi-professional courses, js 
absurd. 

Rather, it is clear that what we 
need is a fairly extended period of 
practical experience in the field in 
which the teacher is to offer ip- 
struction, this to be followed by a 
relatively short period of teacher 
training in the fundamentals of edy- 
cation, with special emphasis upon 
semi-professional courses. This calls 
for a new development in teacher 
training, more in line with the vo- 
cational than the academic. 

It certainly is folly to expect that 
an instructor giving a course in 
building construction, for example, 
will be able to present that subject 
in a way which will mean anything 
to his students unless he has actu- 
ally been on the job, has with his 
own hands operated a_ concrete 
mixer, built forms, laid reinforcing 
steel; and this is an experience 
which he cannot obtain in any uni- 
versity. Merely because a man pos- 
sesses a university degree in chem- 
istry, even though he may have 
carried out brilliant research, is no 
indication that his training would 
be suitable for some of the semi- 
professional occupations in the oil 
industry; nor does graduation from 
a college of letters and science with 
a major in mathematics insure suc- 
cess as a teacher of surveying. 

To my mind, one of the first steps 
in this direction should be to change 
our present regulations regarding 
qualifications for teaching positions 
and to recognize the importance of 
practical experience. We must un- 
derstand that the semi-professional 
occupation deals largely with the 
practice of an art as it is applied to 
a particular process. And in the con- 
duct of semi-professional courses, 
while scientific theory cannot be 
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neglected, yet it is a knowledge of 
practice in the development of tech- 
nical operations upon which em- 
phasis must be placed. 

It would appear that for the most 
part instructors in  semi-profes- 
sional courses must be recruited 
from the industries themselves. It 
will likely be found necessary to 
co-operate with industry to the ex- 
tent of securing a considerable num- 
per of instructors who at present 
are engaged in industrial work of 
a semi-professional character and 
who may be loaned by the indus- 
tries to the junior colleges, perhaps 
on a part-time basis. 

All instructors in the semi-pro- 
fessional fields should, I believe, 
have a university degree in a field 
allied with that in which they are 
doing work. I should say, for ex- 
ample, that a course in technical 
electricity should be taught by a 
man who has graduated in electri- 
cal engineering from a university 
or college of recognized standing. 
In this way we insure his possess- 
ing a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles which underlie the work 
which he will be teaching; but in 
addition he should have had practi- 
cal experience of several years in 
the semi-professional branches of 
electricity such as that of power- 
house operation, electrical contract- 
ing, and the like. Merely to have 
had experience, let us say, in the 
field of electrical measurements in 
a research laboratory would not be 
sufficient. In fact, such an experi- 
ence might prove to be harmful 
rather than helpful. 

Again, an instructor in building 
construction ought to be one who 
has graduated from a course in 
structural engineering, but experi- 
ence in the design of long-span 


bridges would in no sense qualify 
him as a teacher in this field. Rather, 
he should have had experience as 
an inspector, draftsman, and con- 
struction-foreman. 

It is this practical flavor which 
must be given to every course of 
semi-professional character if it is 
to be a success. Moreover, the in- 
structor, to be successful, must con- 
tinue to maintain contact with 
practice through actual work in his 
field. 


TWO-YEAR PERIOD ESSENTIAL 


Upon one thing there seems to be 
general agreement. That is that in 
practically all semi - professional 
fields, adequate training can be pro- 
vided during a two-year period 
beyond the high school, but not 
during a one-year period. Thus, the 
training period should be begun as 
soon as the student enters the jun- 
ior college. In other words, at the 
time of entrance, as far as possible, 
there should be division not only 
between the academic and semi- 
professional or technical groups, 
but also information should be 
available concerning the aptitudes 
of individual students in the semi- 
professional group. 

Here, it seems to me, is a fertile 
field for educational investigation, 
to see if there may not be developed 
more certain methods for deter- 
mining the aptitudes of students 
through observation during the 
high-school period. If this could be 
accomplished, it would mean a tre- 
mendous saving in our present lost 
motion in education. Certainly our 
present methods of counseling and 
guidance are generally most inade- 
quate. 

One of the things that appeals to 
me in considering the 6-4-4 plan is 
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that there may here exist a better 
opportunity to co-ordinate the work 
of the last two years of high school 
with that of the junior college. With 
high-school and junior college cur- 
ricula developed as at present, there 
is a definite break at the end of the 
high-school period for all students, 
both academic and semi - profes- 
sional groups. But for the majority 
of those who graduate from high 
school, just as for a majority of 
those who are at present in attend- 
ance at our junior colleges, the aim 
has all been toward the academic 
type of training, quite regardless of 
the abilities of the student. 

In the last analysis, all of us who 
are educators are interested in what 
is best for the student. We are de- 
sirous of providing that type of edu- 
cation which will most nearly fit 
his needs, which will best equip 
him to take his place in society, and 
which will insure his success in the 
field in which his abilities lie. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Educational Law and Adminis- 
tration is the title of the latest ar- 
rival in the field of educational 
journalism. It is edited and pub- 
lished by M. M. Chambers, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and is announced to 
appear quarterly in January, April, 
July, and October. The first issue, 
consisting of sixteen pages, contains 
an article on “Junior College Legis- 
lation in Michigan,” annotated ref- 
erences to four recently published 
articles on junior college legislation, 
and announcement of future publi- 
cation of a bibliography covering 
the period 1925-30 on school law 
as it affects universities, colleges, 
and junior colleges. 
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COURSE IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography is one of the ter. 
minal courses offered in the San 
Jose (California) Junior College, 
It is designed to furnish artistic 
and scientific preparation for pro- 
fessional work in_ photography, 
This course is described as follows 
in a recent bulletin: 


The technical course in photography 
covers the physical and _ chemical 
processes used in picture making, It 
emphasizes the art value of line, tone, 
and texture and stresses use of the 
principles of design. Much practice 
in the taking of photographs and in 
critical judgment are important. This 
course should prepare the student to 
be an assistant to a photographer or 
to enter the field of pictorial advertis- 
ing and illustration. An outline of the 
course follows: 


First YEAR 

Units 
UD cree ee teed eee sew eeaewe 1 
Physical Education and Hygiene........ 314 
BAR DE bh bch ce eccce des cvinens 2 
a TE 8d kndnedeeeeaveeeneiages 12 
ee Lp cavs dev ee ae een anwes 3 
FPPC Tee eT eT TT TTT eee Cee Te Tere 6 
pS rr 1 
PE cng dk ce ndteesds eae eeeceneens 2 
Pe Se -.ecceneeewe sane ewebens 13 
Recommended elective: Typewriting.... 3 
ge TTC CT ee ee ee 2 

48, 

SECOND YEAR 

PUGRORE TEGOMEIOM 6c nck cess cccscecens 1% 
Amperiemm Tetttethems «occ cc cccsccccee 3 
ED nb ed ek 4046.06054650 00 CmREOS 3 
ee ee ee eee 3 
er eee ere 8 
Prints and Print Methods.............. 2 
ee Ba 5 
Principles of Advertising..............+.. 3 
DE -cccdbadcbee bene keuedekasmaiaw 19 

4714 





The junior college movement 
cannot be halted or turned aside, 
but it can be guided and directed. 
—W. M. Proctor. 
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Adaptation of Psychology to Junior College 


PAUL E. MARTIN* 


One of the major problems con- 
fronting the junior college instruc- 
tor is the harmonizing of two 
conflicting points of view. One 
point of view is that, because a 
fairly large percentage of junior 
college students go on to the uni- 
versities, the type of instruction 
and the standards of performance 
should duplicate, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the university practice. The 
other point of view is that instruc- 
tion should be adapted to the stu- 
dents, particularly the group of 
students barred from the university 
on the basis of ability and achieve- 
ment. 

In junior colleges where students 
are divided into “terminal” and 
“preparatory” groups, this problem 
is not as important from the in- 
structor’s standpoint. Unfortu- 
nately, however, such grouping 
does not completely solve the prob- 
lem and introduces other problems 
quite as perplexing, simply trans- 
ferring the problem from the in- 
structor to the administrator. 


THE PROBLEM STATED 


The writer was confronted with 
the problem of adapting a one-year 
course in psychology to use in a 
junior college in which grouping 
of students was, for the time being 
at least, administratively not pos- 
sible. 


One of the first difficulties was 


* Registrar and instructor in psychol- 
ogy, Compton Junior College, Compton, 
California, 


making psychology a two-semester 
course. [t was desirable to make it 
a one-year course (1) because of 
the general trend toward making 
elementary psychology a _= year 
course, and (2) to parallel as nearly 
as possible the practice of the state 
university, in order not to handicap 
students going on to it. 


THE POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES 


There is no up-to-date text in 
psychology suitable for use for two 
semesters, and no texts of a gen- 
eral nature suitable for second-se- 
mester work. Several possibilities 
suggested themselves: (1) inclu- 
sion of laboratory work in both 
semesters, (2) the use of a rela- 
tively large amount of collateral 
reading, (3) the introduction of a 
large amount of supplementary ma- 
terial in lectures, and (4) making 
the second semester a course in ap- 
plied psychology, or a study of the 
fields or types of psychology. 

The first possibility was ruled 
out at once because of lack of space 
for laboratory work, lack of lab- 
oratory equipment, large classes, 
and the lack of assistants. 

The use of collateral reading was 
ruled our for several reasons. One 
reason was that the writer felt that 
too extensive use of collateral read- 
ing in introductory courses is un- 
sound pedagogy. The beginner is 
confused by differences in termi- 
nology and points of view and the 
student who reads his collateral as- 
signments conscientiously is very 
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often penalized in examinations 
which must of necessity be based 
largely on the text. Another reason 
was that the supply of collateral 
books was limited, and lastly, that 
the writer was convinced that the 
inability to make an objective check 
on collateral reading leads_ to 
abuses (cheating, copying, falsify- 
ing, etc.) which, taken as a whole, 
are more harmful than the worth 
gained by the few who read con- 
scientiously. 

The third alternative of the use 
of large amounts of supplementary 
material by the lecture method had 
to be ruled out because of the ex- 
cessive amount of time it demands 
of the instructor unless the teach- 
ing load is light. To avoid duplica- 
tion in lectures of text materials, 
each lecture of necessity would 
have to be carefully prepared on the 
basis of large numbers of collateral 
texts. This alternative, then, simply 
becomes a matter of rewriting the 
text. 

The fourth alternative can hardly 
be considered an alternative at all. 
The writer is thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of making of gen- 
eral psychology a full year course 
in content as well as in title, and 
this alternative of making the sec- 
ond semester of the course a course 
in applied psychology § merely 
makes of it a year course in name 
only. 


THE SOLUTION AS DEVISED 


At the outset four objectives were 
determined for the course: (1) 
mastery of the basic text, (2) ac- 
quaintance with the fields of psy- 
chology, (3) practice in the daily 
application of psychology, and (4) 
self-knowledge. To attain these ob- 
jectives for fairly large classes of 
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students of extremely varying de- 
grees of ability and background js 
not an easy task. 

That all students, bright and duy]]} 
alike, might meet the first objective 
of mastery of the text, it was de- 
cided to use a single text through- 
out the year, supplementing the 
text to some extent in lectures. In 
all cases, however, the lectures were 
made to fit into the natural organi- 
zation of the text in order that no 
student might become confused and 
disoriented. Some time was spent 
in the explanation and clarification 
of the text, but in so far as possible 
the lectures were not allowed to 
duplicate text material. As a check 
on mastery of the text, frequent 
objective tests were used (from one 
to three a week) and a unit of work 
(corresponding to a chapter of the 
text) was not considered completed 
until the class had shown a fair de- 
gree of mastery. 

The second objective of acquaint- 
ing the students with the fields of 
psychology was sought in three 
ways: by frequent examples and il- 
lustrations of psychology drawn 
from the various fields, by projects 
worked out by students in the field 
of their occupational choice, and by 
a discussion of the fields of psy- 
chology in a series of lectures at the 
close of the course. 

The objective of the application 
of psychology to daily life was ob- 
tained by the use of specific lec- 
tures on such topics as how to 
study, how to remember names, 
how to attend, how to combat 
moods of depression, etc.; by fre- 
quent examples and _ illustrations 
adapted to student life; and by use 
of student projects in the case of 
students having special defects or 
problems of mental hygiene. 
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The objective of self-knowledge 
was sought by showing the charac- 
teristics of human beings in general 
and themselves in particular; by 
taking and interpretation of ob- 
jective psychological tests; by quar- 
terly conferences with the instruc- 
tor, and in many cases by the use of 


projects. 


STUDENT PROJECTS 


Individual projects required con- 
siderable emphasis. What is meant 
by a project in this connection is 
hard to describe because the nature 
of the projects is as varied as the 
nature of the students, each project 
being selected by the student in 
conference with the _ instructor. 
Some examples showing the nature 
of these projects follow: A paper 
on the physiological basis of psy- 
chology; an attempt to make a test 
of electrical aptitude similar to 
tests of mechanical aptitude; an at- 
tempt to overcome sensitiveness; 
the dissection and collection of 
brains of lower animals; improve- 
ment of reading habits; an attempt 
to curb the excessive expression of 
emotion (e.g., crying); a study of 
the psychology of testimony; an 
experimental study of moods; a 
study of the comprehensibility of 
the California ballot; a study of the 
psychology of football; a study of 
the basis of the individual’s own 
inferiority complex; a study of the 
psychological basis of harmonious 
home life. 

In addition to these projects cer- 
tain students were assigned special 
reports. The practice of having 
each member of a class give a spe- 
cial report before his fellow-stu- 
dents is a common practice which 
the writer feels should be discour- 
aged. A rather large percentage of 


students are incapable of correctly 
presenting outside materials in an 
interesting manner, and the stu- 
dents often get mistaken ideas 
about the subject and are likely to 
form poor habits of attention. For 
this reason, the writer selected only 
those students who showed supe- 
rior ability to present special topics 
of interest to the whole class. 


ADAPTATION TO ABILITY LEVELS 


No student was allowed to pass 
the course who did not give evi- 
dence of fulfilling each of the four 
objectives, and the grading of 
achievement was done on the basis 
of objective tests and such concrete 
evidence of progress as was shown 
in projects and special reports. 

The higher grades, however, were 
attainable only by the fulfillment 
of three qualifications: ranking in 
the upper third of the class on ob- 
jective tests, presentation of reports 
in class, and satisfactory comple- 
tion of a project of more than aver- 
age difficulty and of superior 
quality. 

In short, the task of adapting a 
junior college course in psychology 
to students of various ability levels 
was not so difficult as it at first ap- 
peared. The maintenance of certain 
minimum standards was required 
of all students; but in order to at- 
tain the higher grades which would 
permit the student to go to higher 
levels of training, he was required 
to show his ability by the success- 
ful completion of tasks in line with 
his natural interests and _ back- 
ground and commensurate with his 
ability. In this way, neither the 
bright nor the dull student was 
handicapped and each was helped 
by the other. 




















Phi Rho Pi: National Forensic Society 


ROLLAND SHACKSON* 


Phi Rho Pi, the national honor- 
ary forensic society for junior col- 
leges, is one of the youngest and 
fastest-growing organizations of its 
kind. After three years of existence 
it now includes nearly all of the 
larger junior colleges of the coun- 
try. A statement of the history, or- 
ganization, and purposes of the so- 
ciety may be of interest to Junior 
colleges not now members who have 
similar forensic problems to solve. 


HISTORY 


Phi Rho Pi was founded at Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Junior College 
in May of 1928. Finding that the 
constitutions of all existing forensic 
societies forbade junior college 
chapters, we determined that the 
junior colleges should have a so- 
ciety of their own. Accordingly, a 
key was chosen, a ritual written 
around it, and the debating squad 
at Grand Rapids Junior College 
initiated. The students were enthu- 
siastic. The following year, a con- 
stitution was written, and copies 
were sent to the leading junior col- 
leges, with an invitation to suggest 
changes in the proposed organiza- 
tion and to join it if they felt so 
inclined. One after another joined. 
The changes suggested were acted 
upon at the first national conven- 
tion—a gathering of representatives 
of but three junior colleges, at 
Grand Rapids on May 4, 1929. The 


* National founder of Phi 
Grand Rapids Junior College, 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Rho Pi, 
Grand 


first “‘national” officers were here 
elected, in spite of the fact that but 
five chapters then existed. However, 
the news of the successful start of 
the society, broadcast to all junior 
colleges in a sixteen-page magazine, 
entitled The Persuader, brought 
more and more applications, until 
by the end of June, eighteen had 
become charter members of the new 
society, and its success seemed as- 
sured. 

During the next year, the maga- 
zine was published quarterly, addi- 
tional chapters admitted, and the 
society divided into five divisions, 
each with officers and provision for 
annual conventions with forensic 
competition. The 1930 convention 
found twenty-five chapters in the 


society. The following autumn 
brought recognition from _ two 
sources: The American Associa- 


tion of Junior Colleges adopted Phi 
Rho Pi as its official forensic s0- 
ciety, and Pi Kappa Delta turned 
over to it questionnaires it had sent 
to junior colleges concerning the 
formation of such a forensic so- 
ciety. The third national conven- 
tion, the first truly nationalin scope, 
was held at Parsons, Kansas, April 
4, 1931. With representatives of 
three divisions present, contests in 
oratory, extemporaneous speaking, 
and debating resulted in a triple 
championship for Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, and one of its represen- 
tatives, True Boardman, was elected 
National Student Representative for 
the ensuing year. Other officers 
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elected at this convention were the 
First Vice-President, Emma Char- 
lotte Dumke, of Hibbing (Minne- 
sota) Junior College, and the Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Walter P. Stein- 
haeuser, of LeMaster Institute (New 
Jersey). President Glenn L. Lembke, 
of Pasadena (California) Junior 
College, was re-elected for another 
year, and Sylvia Barnes, of Parsons 
(Kansas) Junior College, was ad- 
vanced to the position of Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


PURPOSE AND MEMBERSHIP 


Phi Rho Pi is not a secret society. 
Its purpose, to quote the constitu- 
tion, is “to promote the interests of 
debating, oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking, and other forensic ac- 
tivity in the junior colleges by af- 
fording a means of fellowship and 
co-operation among them, and by 
rewarding their deserving candi- 
dates with badges of distinction, 
graduated according to achieve- 
ment.” 

There are three classes of mem- 
bers—active, graduate, and honor- 
ary. Active members are limited to 
junior college students in good 
standing who have actually repre- 
sented their college in some form 
of intercollegiate forensic contest. 
Upon graduation, these become 
graduate members. Honorary mem- 
bership is restricted to “college 
graduates who represented their 
college in an intercollegiate forensic 
contest, or who have since gradua- 
tion both shown an especial interest 
in forensic activity and achieved 
distinction in public address.” 


ORDERS AND DEGREES 


There are two orders of member- 
ship, each with three degrees. In 


the Order of Debate, participation 
in one intercollegiate contest en- 
titles one to the degree of fellow- 
ship, symbolized by a ruby in his 
key. When he has helped to win 
three out of four intercollegiate de- 
bates, or has participated in six no- 
decision contests, he is entitled to 
the degree of honor, and may wear 
a sapphire. Before he can attain the 
highest degree, symbolized by a 
diamond, he must have participated 
in debate two years, on at least two 
questions, and have won six debates 
or participated in ten no-decision 
contests. That this degree is diffi- 
cult of achievement is attested by 
the fact that only four students in 
Phi Rho Pi’s oldest chapter have 
won it. 

The Order of Oratory includes all 
types of individual forensics. Par- 
ticipation in a single contest as his 
college’s representative entitles one 
to wear the turquoise of the degree 
of fellowship. Winning first place 
in a field of four, second in a field 
of seven, or third in a field of ten 
means the degree of honor, and an 
emerald. First place in a field of 
seven, or the winning of the degree 
of fellowship three times with dif- 
ferent orations entitles a student to 
the diamond of the degree of high- 
est achievement. Winners of Phi 
Rho Pi division contests receive the 
degree of honor; of its national con- 
tests, the degree of highest achieve- 
ment. Advanced degrees in both 
this order and that of debate are 
granted to coaches when a requisite 
number of their students have at- 
tained the degrees. This makes a 
goal worth striving for. 


GOVERN MENT 


The government of the society is 
very democratic. Each local chap- 
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ter has large discretionary powers, 
reaching even to the expulsion of 
its own members. It sets its own 
dues and in general conducts its 
affairs as seems best in its own col- 
lege. It is expected to keep the na- 
tional organization informed of its 
progress, and to send a representa- 
tive to its own divisional conven- 
tion. These divisional conventions 
form a means of contact and fel- 
lowship for the colleges of the state 
or region and provide competition 
to stimulate interest in things fo- 
rensic. Each division is expected to 
send a representative to the annual 
national convention, which moves 
to a new division each year in order 
to be close to all chapters; next 
year’s convention, for example, will 
be at Los Angeles. In this, the su- 
preme governing body of the so- 
ciety, each chapter has one vote; 
and in important decisions chapters 
unable to send a representative may 
vote by referendum. 


FINANCE 


Most interesting is the financial 
structure of the society, for it has 
no national dues or assessments! 
An initiation fee of two dollars now 
entitles a member to a subscription 
to the magazine during his active 
membership, a certificate of mem- 
bership and a copy of the constitu- 
tion, and the right to wear the key 
of the society. The initiation fee of 
the oldest forensic society is ten 
times that of Phi Rho Pi; and in 
spite of a very rigid economy, in 
spite of the fact that no officer has 
received a cent of compensation, the 
expenses of the society have just 
about swallowed this meager in- 
come each year. Phi Rho Pi, how- 
ever, believes that no junior college 
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student should ever be kept out be. 
cause of limited finances, and wij] 
raise this initiation fee only if agp. 
solutely necessary. 


WELCOMES ALL JUNIOR COLLEGEs 


Phi Rho Pi continues to welcome 
all junior colleges into its ranks. 
The larger it becomes, the greater 
the service it can render. With 
clear field, and almost five hundred 
junior colleges in the United States, 
it is not outside the realm of posgj- 
bility that it may eventually become 
even larger than the senior college 
societies and be of corresponding 
value. Should any junior college 
desire more information about Phi 
Rho Pi, any of the officers mep- 
tioned above will be glad to answer 
further questions. 


CHAPTER ROLL 


The present roll of thirty-seven 
chapters is as follows: 


Arizona Alpha, Phoenix Junior College 

California Alpha, Pasadena Junior 
College 

California Beta, Kern County Union 
Junior College 

California Gamma, Taft Junior College 

California Delta, Glendale Junior Col- 
lege 

California Epsilon, 
College 

California Zeta, Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege 

California Eta, 
College 

California Theta, Los Angeles Junior 
College 

California Iota, Citrus Junior College 

Illinois Alpha, Crane Junior College 

Illinois Beta, Morton Junior College 

Illinois Gamma, Blackburn College 

Kansas Alpha, Parsons Junior College 

Kansas Beta, 
lege 

Kansas Gamma, Iola Junior College 


Reedley Junior 


Long Beach Junior 
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Kansas Delta, Hutchinson Junior Col- 


lege 
Michigan Alpha, Grand Rapids Junior 


College 
Michigan Beta, Ferris Institute 
Michigan Gamma, Muskegon Junior 


College 
Michigan Delta, Jackson Junior Col- 


lege 

Michigan Epsilon, Flint Junior College 

Minnesota Alpha, Virginia Junior Col- 
lege 

Minnesota Beta, Hibbing Junior Col- 
lege 

Minnesota Gamma, Duluth Junior Col- 
lege 

Minnesota Delta, Eveleth Junior Col- 
lege 

Minnesota Epsilon, Ely Junior College 

Minnesota Zeta, St. Paul Lutheran Col- 
lege 

Missouri Alpha, Moberly Junior Col- 
lege 

New Jersey Alpha, LeMaster Institute 

Oklahoma Alpha, Northwestern Okla- 
homa Junior College 

Oklahoma Beta, Cameron State School 

Tennessee Alpha, Hiwassee College 

Texas Alpha, South Park College 

Virginia Alpha, Virginia Intermont 
College 

Washington Alpha, Pacific Lutheran 
College 

West Virginia Alpha, Potomac State 
School 


RESUME FOR SEASON 


The following is a brief résumé 
of the activities of the members of 
the society as reported for the past 
season: 


Total chapters reporting, 20. 

Total debates, 449. Debates won, 
147. Debates lost, 110. Non-decision 
debates, 192. Percentage chapters re- 
porting, .564. 

Total oratorical contests, 43. 

Most debates: Glendale, 85; Los An- 
geles, 68; Pasadena, 59; Hutchinson, 
44; Parsons, 22; Grand Rapids, 20; 
Hibbing, 20. 
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Best records: Virginia Intermont, 
.875; Duluth, .823; Los Angeles, .800; 
Hutchinson, .580; Pasadena, .579. 

Most oratorical contests: Los Ange- 
les, 10; Pasadena, 8; Glendale, 4; Par- 
sons, 4; Hutchinson, 4. 

Subjects debated: Abolition of Jury; 
Chain Stores; Dominion Status of In- 
dia; Disarmament; Department of Ed- 
ucation; Fear of Mechanization; Five- 
Day (40-hour) Week; Free Trade; 
Gandhi a Benefit to India; Paying Ex- 
penses to Athletes; Protection of For- 
eign Investments; Recognition of Rus- 
sia; Unemployment Insurance. 





TUITION IN TEXAS 


A recent report of the Texas State 
Department of Education sum- 
marizes the tuition charges in the 
public junior colleges of the state. 
For resident students this varies 
from $60 at Edinburg to $155 at 
Tyler. In eleven of the seventeen 
colleges it is $100 or over. No dif- 
ference is made in the case of non- 
resident students except in San 
Angelo and South Park, where the 
tuition for students from outside 
the junior college district is almost 
double the charge made to resi- 
dents. 





PRE-MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Students in the _ pre-medical 
course of Seth Low Junior College, 
Brooklyn, New York, have begun 
the publication of a medical journal 
to contain articles on topics con- 
cerning medicine and its allied 
fields. The first issue of the new 
magazine appeared in January. 





The ultimate success or failure 
of the junior college movement will 
be largely determined by the type 
of men and women who are to serve 
as the instructors.—C. S. Morris. 
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DR. CLAXTON’S OPINIONS 


Dr. P. P. Claxton became United 
States Commissioner of Education 
in 1911. In his annual report fcr 
1913 he wrote regarding the de- 
sirability of certain four-year col- 
leges becoming junior colleges, as 
follows: 


There is need both that colleges 
with small incomes and meager equip- 
ment should cease to try to do the ad- 
vanced work requiring large faculties 
and costly equipment and that stu- 
dents of freshman and sophomore 
years, who constitute a large majority 
of the college students, should be given 
more consideration than they are now 
given. To this end two or three hun- 
dred of the smaller colleges should 
become junior colleges and give all 
their strength to the work of the first 
two college years. The junior colleges 
should require for admission the same 
preparation that is required by any 
standard college. If for any reason it 
should be necessary for them to do 
work of a lower grade, it should be 
done in an academy or a preparatory 
school definitely recognized as such. 

The equipment in laboratories and 
libraries necessary for good work in 
the freshman and sophomore classes is 
much less costly than that which is 
needed for good work in the junior 
and senior classes. Instructors of stu- 
dents should be men and women of 
good scholarship. They should have a 
firm grasp on the principles of edu- 
cation, experience and skill in teach- 
ing, a comprehensive knowledge of 
life, strong personality, broad sym- 
pathy, and ability to inspire students 
with a desire for knowledge and to 
encourage them to do their best work. 
To get the help and services of such 
men and women will require larger 





salaries than the smaller colleges can 
pay so long as they continue to spread 
their work over the full four years, 
But they might be had if these colleges 
would use all their income available 
for salaries in employing a few men 
and women of first-class ability for 
lower class work. A junior college 
with an annual income of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars might well dj- 
vide this among ten or a dozen instruc- 
tors, paying them from four to six 
thousand dollars each.} 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION 


In an article on “The Extension 
of the High School Course,” Fred- 
erick Liddeke, in 1904, wrote as 
follows: 


But how are the lower schools to do 
more with their already crowded 
courses? The only possible remedy 
would seem to lie in the extension of 
the high-school curriculum. Ultimate- 
ly, and before many years, the exten- 
sion must be upward to include much, 
if not all, of the secondary branches 
now covered in the colleges. The Uni- 
versity of California, because of its 
overcrowded condition, sees no other 
practical solution, and the committee 
of the faculty in charge of the recent 
revision in entrance’ requirements 
seriously discussed the future ad- 
visability of having the high schools 
do most of the work now done in the 
first two years at the college. It is held, 
moreover, that in the high schools 
with their smaller classes, and hence 
more individual attention, the second- 
ary studies can be carried more 
thoroughly and satisfactorily than is 
possible at the university.? 


1 Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1913, I, xli. 

2In School Review (October 1904), XII, 
637-38. 
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OGONTZ JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Ogontz School, at Rydal, Pennsyl- 
vyania, has long given two courses, 
college preparatory and a general 
finishing course, which included 
four years of high school and two 
years of advanced study. Recog- 
nizing the desire of many of the 
graduates to continue their study 
and to obtain credit for work done, 
the two years of advanced work 
have been reorganized to meet the 
junior college requirements. 

There is something significant 
and unusual in the personal super- 
vision and tutorial care of individu- 
al students in Ogontz Junior College. 
Writing for teachers’ wastebaskets 
or for brief careless reading pro- 
duces college students who can 
neither write nor speak their lan- 
guage with skill and exactness. The 
intensive and personal training 
which is given by weekly confer- 
ences with a composition teacher, 
by the study, revision, and careful 
rewriting of themes, is one of the 
most valuable things any college 
can do to fit graduates for good Eng- 
lish writing. From Ogontz Junior 
College have come a number of stu- 
dents who are now making an in- 
come with their pens, in the field of 
magazine and newspaper writing. 
There seems to be a great call in our 
college work for professional train- 
ing, both exact and individual, in 
the field of story writing. The Col- 
lege has the privilege of discussing 
all points of a practical and artistic 
bearing with one of the eminent 
journalists of Philadelphia, an edi- 
tor of one of its great magazines. 


This stimulating talk, these person- 
al discussions, seem more directly 
helpful in the line of writing than 
any form of class teaching. 

In the field of psychology, the 
laboratory work is arousing a great 
deal of interest as compared with 
the older static method. Experi- 
mental psychology with apparatus 
and slides is claiming great interest 
from the _ students. Intelligence 
testing for younger children is car- 
ried out by practice in the junior 
school. Many girls are interested in 
the training, not for teaching but 
for life work, in meeting home re- 
sponsibilities with children. The 
experimental method makes them 
understand the psychology of child- 
hood. 


UNIONTOWN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Uniontown Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh, estab- 
lished in September, 1928, is in 
every Sense a junior college, having 
been organized primarily to offer 
the first two years of college work. 
More advanced work is offered in 
the late afternoon and evening. The 
University of Pittsburgh determines 
the entrance requirements, curricu- 
lum, and tuition, selects the facul- 
ty, and is responsible for the caliber 
of work offered. 

The Center is organized as a sep- 
arate two-year unit and is not con- 
nected directly with any school 
system. It serves an entire county 
in which there are sixteen four-year 
high schools but with no institution 
besides the Center offering work be- 
yond the twelfth grade. 
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The junior college facilities in- 
clude ten rooms in a large office 
building used for offices, class- 
rooms, library, and lounging rooms; 
the ground floor of a grade-school 
building used for laboratories for 
physics, chemistry, zodlogy, and 
drawing, together with a large lec- 
ture room; and the gymnasium and 
pool of the local Y.M.C.A. All of 
these buildings are located in the 
same city block. 

The personnel of the junior col- 
lege staff is made up of one head, 
ten full-time resident instructors, 
one librarian, one secretary, and a 
stockkeeper. On January 1, 1932, 
the student body included one hun- 
dred and six full-time day students 
and one hundred and thirty part- 
time students pursuing work in the 
late afternoon and evening courses. 


PENN HALL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Last June, Penn Hall School cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
It was also the fifth year of the Jun- 
ior College. Beginning with a very 
small enrollment Penn Hall Junior 
College in three years multiplied 
four-fold and passed the one hun- 
dred mark. During the last two 
years, which in the minds of most 
would be called years of depression, 
the Junior College has practically 
maintained its full enrollment and 
any decrease in the school due to 
general conditions has been entirely 
in the grades below the junior col- 
lege level. During the last three 
years the Junior College has equaled 
and then passed the enrollment of 
the grades below that level. There 
may be some significance in these 
figures indicating a positive need 
for the junior college. 

After the Junior College was es- 
tablished the need for more class- 
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room and office space was quite 
evident and the Administration 
Building was enlarged accordingly, 
The added space gives us severa] 
additional classrooms and doubles 
the administration office space, 
Upon the establishment of the Jun- 
ior College, one of the first steps 
taken was the enlargement of the 
library. The library accommoda- 
tions were doubled and the Junior 
College library addition more than 
equaled the number of books al- 
ready on the shelves. 

Penn Hall offers, in all, seven 
courses, two in the academic work 
which are intended to be principally 
preparatory to the upper division 
and five courses in special depart- 
ments which are principally ter- 
minal. 

Two years ago the Alpha Nu 
Chapter of Phi Theta Kappa was or- 
ganized at Penn Hall. The mem- 
bership has been strictly limited to 
the academic department. The num- 
ber each year has been small. Nev- 
ertheless, it represents the real 
leadership of the student body. 


EXPANSION AT ERIE 


The junior college from its be- 
ginning has developed close com- 
munity relationships. It appeared 
in most communities because of 
local strivings and ambition. The 
area of service has been usually 
limited to the metropolitan district 
in which it is located. The Erie Jun- 
ior College of the University of 
Pittsburgh exemplifies these points. 
Its beginning was the result of the 
petition of citizens, as represented 
by the School Board and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Its patronage is 
almost entirely limited to metropoli- 
tan Erie. Increasingly during four 
years of development, the Erie Jun- 
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ior College has been given the re- 
sponsibility of contributing toward 
social, civic, and economic activi- 
ties of the community. 

These community relationships 
may be classified in four important 
divisions: formal two-year post- 
high-school college training; for- 
mal adult education on the college 
level; informal adult education on 
the college level; expert services by 
faculty specialists. 

Belonging in the first classifica- 
tion are the students in the junior 
college division, which exceeds two 
hundred in enrollment. Students in 
the afternoon and evening classes, 
exceeding four hundred in number, 
working to discharge the degree re- 
quirements of the University, exem- 
plifies the second type. Talks and 
lectures given by faculty men, ap- 
proximately one hundred in 1930- 
31, both under University auspices 
and under the patronage of local 
social and civic groups, represent 
academic service on the college 
level of the informal type. Finally, 
the technical advice given by staff 
members to political, commercial, 
and industrial units exemplify the 
fourth type of service. 

This interrelationship of educa- 
tional institution and community 
proves to be of mutual value. The 
influence of community contact is 
stimulating to the teaching staff; 
the existence of advanced academic 
leadership reacts in the develop- 
ment of progressive public opinion 
and activity. 


COLORADO COLLEGE REORGANIZATION 


Colorado College has adopted a 
new plan of organization. Two defi- 
nite divisions of the College are 
recognized. The School of Arts and 
Sciences includes the work of the 
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freshman and sophomore years, as 
a single unit of American educa- 
tion, and leads to the Associate of 
Arts degree. The work of the junior 
and senior years, and of the gradu- 
ate year as well in the case of candi- 
dates for the Master’s degree, is 
organized under three advanced 
schools known as Letters and Fine 
Arts, Social Sciences, and Natural 
Sciences. The work in each of these 
schools leads to the Bachelor’s and 
the Master’s degrees. The plan has 
met the instant approval of all con- 
cerned and co-operation and sup- 
port are assured. 


NEW MICHIGAN LEGISLATION 


An act of the Michigan State 
Legislature, approved May 28, 1931, 
added a section to the existing jun- 
ior college law in the state, which 
provides that the board of educa- 
tion of any school district having 
power to establish a junior college 
may contract with the board of 
education of any other school dis- 
trict having 500,000 people or more 
in the same county and maintain- 
ing a college for advanced work, 
for attendance thereat of its resi- 
dents who are qualified to enter a 
public junior college, and may pay 
the tuition of such students. The 
obvious purpose is to enable the 
Detroit public school district to ex- 
tend the privilege of its college fa- 
cilities to students residing in its 
environs but not within its cor- 
porate limits. 

Another act passed by the same 
legislature (approved May 11, 1931) 
set 25,000 as the minimum popula- 
tion necessary for a city before its 
board of education can establish a 
junior college by its own action, but 
permits establishment in cities of 
from 14,000 to 25,000 upon the ap- 
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proval of a majority of the electors 
voting thereon at a regular or spe- 
cial election. 


COURSES IN TYPOGRAPHY 


In January, Menlo Junior College 
(California) inaugurated four eve- 
ning courses in typography for 
adult students under the direction 
of Hartley Everett Jackson, typo- 
graphical designer for the Stanford 
University Press. 

The courses are planned to give 
individual and practical instruction 
to those working in the printing 
trade or in contact with it. One 
meeting a week is held in each 
course. Two of the courses are for 
journeymen compositors and ad- 
vanced apprentices; the other two, 
more general in scope, “present a 
thorough grounding in the essen- 
tials of printing style and a basis 
for the development of aesthetic 
concepts leading to an individual 
style.” 

Mr. Jackson is a printer of long 
experience, well known in San 
Francisco for his service there as 
typographical adviser to newspaper 
advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies. He designed the cover for the 
Junior College Journal. His work 
in the past especially qualifies him 
for the work of instruction he is 
undertaking at Menlo Junior Col- 
lege. 


COURSE IN RADIO COMMUNICATION 


There has been a long-felt want 
in the radio field for a school of 
recognized standing to give a com- 
plete, comprehensive, well-balanced 
course in radio communication, to 
be complete within itself and ca- 
pable of being finished within a rea- 
sonable time. Realizing this need 
the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division in Milwaukee is giving 
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such a junior college course to fit 
students for advanced places in 
radio activities. This is a new type 
of college training of a semi-pro- 
fessional nature with the object of 
training young men for positions 
existing in a field between the 
skilled craftsman and the trained 
professional engineer. 

All trades and professions are 
now demanding that the men par. 
ticipating in them shall be thor. 
oughly trained in the theory and 
fundamentals of the occupation jn 
question. The ever expanding sci- 
ence of radio is possibly more ex- 
acting in this than any other 
because of the extremely technical 
nature of the subject and of the 
enormous responsibilities upon the 
shoulders of an operator. 

The course given in Milwaukee is 
not an experiment, for it has grown 
out of auxiliary courses given dur- 
ing the past six years and is planned 
as a definite preparation for the 
actual problems met in practice. 
The work given is substantially of 
collegiate grade, requiring only a 
high-school education or the equiva- 
lent for entrance. The training is 
very intensive, requiring the entire 
time of a student for two semesters. 
The entire day is occupied from 
eight until four-thirty with lectures, 
class work and laboratory experi- 
ments, and special problems and 
assignments to be completed after 
class hours. This same course may 
be taken in evening classes over a 
period of two years, or by corre- 
spondence. The satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course qualifies a 
student for the government exami- 
nation for a Second Class Com- 
mercial Operator’s License, or he 
may enter many of the. allied 
branches of the radio industry. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS—EDGAR D. LEE 


When President Lee of Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri, became 
president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges in 1926 he was even 
then a veteran in junior college ranks. 
His success with Christian College had 
already become well known. 

President Lee introduced a new fea- 
ture into the program by devoting one 
whole section of the meeting to a dis- 
cussion of materials of instruction, 
giving special emphasis to orientation 
courses. 

The following very appropriate 
sketch appeared in a 1930 bulletin of 
Christian College: 


We are happy to present in the first 
pages of our February magazine the latest 
pictures of President and Mrs. Edgar D. 
Lee. To do so at this time is especially 
appropriate as Monday, January 26, the 
beginning of the second semester, is also 
the birthday of President Lee. 

Mr. Lee is now in the tenth year of his 


- executive position. He came with his 


family to Christian in 1918 to be head of 
the Department of History and Political 
Science. In 1919 he was made vice- 
president, and in 1920 he became presi- 
dent, succeeding Mrs. L. W. St. Clair Moss. 

Mr. Lee was born in Laddonia, Audrain 
County, Missouri, January 26, 1879. He 
began his education in a rural school and 
continued it in the high school of Colum- 
bia. At the completion of his high-school 
course he entered the University of Mis- 
souri, from which he holds three degrees. 
In 1908 he received the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science in educa- 
tion. In 1909 he took his Master’s degree. 
His standing in the University School of 
Education won for him membership in 
the Phi Delta Kappa honor organization. 

Soon after graduation Mr. Lee entered 
the teaching profession and in the ten 
years that followed served in the schools 
of New London and Sikeston as both prin- 
cipal and superintendent. In 1910 he 
married Miss Benetta Barclay of Mexico, 


Missouri, whom he met when both were 
attending the University. 

President Lee has wide education, com- 
munity, and church interests in local and 
national organizations. He is a member 
of the National Board of Education; mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges; 
elder of the Christian Church of Colum- 
bia; chairman of the Christian Church 
Pension Fund for Missouri; a Knight 
Templar; Scottish Rite Mason; a Rotar- 
ian; and a member of the State Historical 
Society. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 





Despite the various motives 
which have contributed to the in- 
auguration of the junior college 
movement and despite the wide di- 
vergence of type represented in the 
institutions now being adminis- 
tered under this title, there is un- 
derlying the whole situation a deep 
and widespread body of interests to 
which the new organization prom- 
ises to give far fuller expression 
than has hitherto been possible.— 
JAMES R. ANGELL. 





The junior college has shown 
flashes of promise rather than 
uniformly demonstrated strength. 
These tokens of greater possibilities 
of service are sufficient to warrant 
a sanguine faith in its future ful- 
fillment of all its functions, while, 
to the one who insists on accom- 
plished facts, there are already con- 
vincing achievements enough to 
justify the distinctive place which 
it has come to hold in higher edu- 
cation.—_F. W. THOMAS. 
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FIFTY PER CENT? 


One hundred freshman _=§ students 
enter a university. For four high- 
school years their mental processes 
and their scholastic progress have 
been observed and recorded. As they 
pass through the gates of this particu- 
lar shrine of higher learning, they are 
placed beneath the slide-rule of a 
searching psychological test. With 
scientific exactitude the mental meas- 
urements and past performance are 
appraised and correlated. The chart 
is drawn. The forecast is made. Each 
student will follow a certain curve 
for four university years. It is a 
mathematical certainty. Who can 
doubt it? 

Well, it just doesn’t work! Fifty of 
the hundred students perform approxi- 
mately as predicted. Ten exceed ex- 
pectations. The remaining forty fall 
below, many of them far, far below. 

Not with just this particular uni- 
versity, but with every university; not 
with just this one hundred students, 
but with the hundreds of thousands 
who are admitted to American univer- 
sities every year. 

Fifty per cent. A little better, but 
not much. “Eeny-meeny-miny-mo” 
would apparently do as well. Last 
year some twenty-five students, all of 
whom had failed to meet the Univer- 
sity of California entrance require- 
ments upon graduation from high 
school, transferred to the University 
after a year or more in the Williams 
Junior College. During the difficult 
first semester, their scholarship was, 
in every case but one, above that of 
the average recommended high-school 
graduate. 


1By Louis DeJean, Registrar and Dean 
of Men, Williams Junior College, Berke- 
ley, California. 


Too small a group to prove any- 
thing. But the records for several] 
years at Stanford University show that 
the junior college transfers, most of 
whom would probably have been re. 
fused admission as freshmen, have 
maintained a higher scholarship aver. 
age than the four-year Stanford sty. 
dents during the upper division pe. 
riod. 

Performance’ versus potentiality! 
For two days, at the recent Pacific 
Coast Convention of Collegiate Regis. 
trars, we listened to a mathematical 
barrage of percentage correlations 
which served only to convince most 
of us that the cataloguing of human 
beings is a hopeless and _ thankless 
task. 

Not that the painstaking research 
and the conscientious — recordings 
which have been undertaken at Stan- 
ford, Oregon, and other universities 
have been wasted effort. If it does 
nothing more than to expose the in- 
adequacy of the present admission re- 
quirements, the investigation has been 
well worth the time and money re- 
quired. 

But where is the weakness in our 
carefully worked out system of sepa- 
rating the sheep from the goats? Why 
do so many students fail to live up to 
what their mentality and habits prom- 
ise, when they reach the university? 
And why are many shut out, only to 
prove their purpose and capabilities 
when they have entered later by the 
junior college door? 

At Williams we have contended for 
fourteen years that an individual un- 
dergoes a distinct change when he 
becomes a functioning member of a 
new group; that individuality is 
largely a relative thing; and that en- 
tirely unpredictable potentialities, 
either for good or bad, may emerge 
under the emotional and mental stimu- 
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Reports and Discussion 


lus, the inspiration or contagion, of a 
new association. 

We have endeavored to prove, in a 
constructive way, that this is particu- 
larly true of children and adolescents. 
We have recognized that some individ- 
ualities are more variable than others, 
but have found that all are altered 
by group association and group func- 
tioning. 

Observation tells us that the student, 
as he becomes more mature socially, 
acquires more poise in his group 
relationship, and is less liable to 
fluctuation in his purpose and his in- 
dividual standards. But there are 
comparatively few boys and girls who, 
upon graduation from high school, 
have attained sufficient social poise to 
be impervious to the emotional influ- 
ences due to the sharp transition in 
group relationships usually experi- 
enced upon entering a university. 

The figures of the personnel research 
experts show that, if the performance 
of the first three months in the univer- 
sity is added to the other potentiality 
yardsticks, the survivors stand an 
eighty-seven per cent chance of meas- 
uring up to expectations until gradua- 
tion. In other words, those who 
aren’t drowned have learned to swim. 
But what of the thousands of freshman 
students, mentally capable of profiting 
by a university education, who drop 
out every year, branded as failures? 

Why is there such a sharp transition 
between the senior year in high school 
and the freshman year in college? 
There is, of course, a jump in scholas- 
tic standards. But far more serious is 
the difficulty of social adjustment. 
New groupings, new interests, new 
freedom from an imposed pattern, and 
from sympathy, encouragement, and 
recognition. 

The majority of university freshmen 
are away from home influence for the 
first time. They are at an age when 
social adjustment is especially diffi- 
cult. The wonder is that so many of 
them manage to hold on. 

Where is the psychologist who can 
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produce a yardstick which will meas- 
ure a high-school graduate’s social 
maturity? That should not be hopeless 
in this era of intelligence quotients 
and aptitude tests. 

Add this yardstick to those of high- 
school performance and intelligence- 
test percentage and, we venture to 
predict, the correlation to university 
performance will jump from fifty-eight 
to eighty-five per cent. 

And what of those students who are 
mentally equipped, but not sufficiently 
mature, to insure a probability of suc- 
cess in the university? Are they to be 
cut off from the opportunities of a 
higher education? 

By no means! Junior college, for a 
year or two, makes a gradual transi- 
tion, without lengthening the years to 
a university degree. In that time these 
students may develop the social poise 
and the purpose which are so greatly 
needed during the arduous period of 
adjustment to a university environ- 
ment, 


RETRENCHMENT IN CHICAGO 


In the section of the School Review 
devoted to “Educational News and 
Editorial Comment,” edited by Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos, is found the follow- 
ing comment in the January issue 
under the caption, “The Junior Col- 
lege and Financial Retrenchment in 
Chicago”: 


In these days when efforts to economize 
in public expenditures are the rule, we 
may confidently expect those who do not 
understand the forces of reorganization 
in education to advocate lopping off first 
the outlays for the more recent additions 
to the school system. Among the inno- 
vations in some communities thus slated 
by the uninformed for elimination is the 
junior college. Such a proposal has been 
made touching Crane Junior College in 
Chicago. The governor of Illinois recently 
issued a call for a special session of the 
legislature of the state. The chief concern 
of the session, which is in progress at 
this writing, is known to be the financial 
plight of the nation’s second largest city. 
In his call Governor Emmerson referred 
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to the problem of Crane Junior College. 
An editorial in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
abets the proposal to abolish the institu- 
tion. It reads as follows: 

“The governor has included in his leg- 
islative call the matter of the Crane 
Junior College. Some doubt has arisen 
regarding the right of the board of educa- 
tion to operate a college. The special ses- 
sion presumably will decide the matter 
by authorizing or not authorizing the 
board to provide collegiate training. 

“The legislature has been called pri- 
marily to solve Chicago’s financial diffi- 
culties. Among the most pressing are 
those of the public-school system. There 
is not enough money on hand to pay the 
teachers all that is due them. Recent 
efforts to economize have resulted in 
larger classes with the inevitable conse- 
quence of inferior instruction. Any money 
which the Chicago board of education 
appropriates for a college is money taken 
from the children in the lower grades 
for whose education the school system 
was called into being. 

“If the city had made adequate pro- 
vision for the grade schools and high 
schools and still had funds available, 
there might be some justification for the 
operation of a free college. The fact is, 
of course, that the teachers are unpaid 
and the cost of high schools is becoming 
so oppressive that many students of edu- 
cational problems are convinced that it 
will soon be necessary either to limit 
enrolment in the high schools to the abler 
pupils or charge tuition for high-school 
training. Under these circumstances it is 
idle to think of maintaining a free col- 
lege.” 

The major misapprehension of the pro- 
posal to abolish the public junior college 
is the assumption that this institution 
is another “college” instead of a logical 
extension of the secondary school and 
the rounding-out of the full period of 
secondary education. The repetition of 
the word “college” in the editorial quoted 
is evidence of this misapprehension. The 
present financial predicament of Chicago 
should be only temporary and is gen- 
erally conceded to be the outcome of bad 
management. It can hardly be used as 
an argument. One of the wealthiest cities 
of the world should not balk at providing 
any part of the full gamut of basic edu- 
cation from the kindergarten through the 
extended secondary school. 
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INVITATION TO PARENTS 


At the close of the autumn quarter, 
Dean R. D. Chadwick, of the Duluth 
Junior College, sent the following let. 
ter to the parents of all students in 
the institution: 


To Our FRIENDS—THE PARENTS: 

A Duluth firm sends out announcements 
with this slogan: “What Duluth makes 
makes Duluth.” This slogan appeals to 
me as sound reasoning. If Duluth makes 
marketable goods and sells them, it makes 
more business in Duluth, more business 
makes larger payrolls, less unemployment 
and its allied unhappiness and suffering, 

Duluthians have also tried to make Dy- 
luth a “friendly” city. To help this idea 
along we have used the following phrase, 
“a friendly college in a friendly city.” 
We do not desire to have this become a 
slogan and nothing else; we intensely 
desire to have Duluth Junior College in- 
creasingly develop friendliness in the con- 
tacts of students with students, students 
with faculty, and faculty with parents. 

A “dad” of one of our students was just 
in to see me regarding the work of his 
son. We got down to brass tacks in a 
friendly fashion. An instructor of the 
young man was called in and we had a 
real “round table conference”—seeking to 
pool our judgments for the benefit of this 
young man’s future college career. We 
may not solve all the problems in this 
case, but we will solve some of them. I 
am sure that this exemplifies one of the 
big advantages of the local junior college, 
viz., it permits of helpful contact between 
home and college in the two most critical 
college years of every young person. If 
your son or daughter is not doing as well 
at this time as you reasonably expected, 
why don’t you come in and talk over the 
matter? We need your slant on the cru- 
cial problems of the students, and may I 
also say, you needs ours, too. 

Paraphrasing the slogan of “What Du- 
luth makes makes Duluth,” I am suggest- 
ing the following: “The effort a student 
makes makes the student.” I am increas- 
ingly convinced that what a student does 
is what educates, not what you do or 
what I do. If college does not demand 
concentrated work on a mature level it 
is not fulfilling its function. Why? Be- 
cause a college education is the founda- 
tion for greater vocational, civic, and 
cultural efficiency, and it is not intended 
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to be a training in laziness and time- 
wasting for doing nothing in succeeding 
years. The college education is not a four- 
year loaf, but four years of keen self- 
activity upon the part of the student. 


URGES NEW TYPE OF COLLEGE 


A news dispatch from Cincinnati 
on January 22, 1932, reported the 
recommendation of a new type of 
college by President E. H. Wilkins, of 
Oberlin College. It said: 


A new type of college for the man or 
woman headed for a _ non-professional 
life, designed to fit them to live well as 
members of society, has been recom- 
mended for consideration of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges in session here. 

The suggestion came from Ernest H. 
Wilkins, president of Oberlin College and 
head of the association. He said the pres- 
ent type of college does not fit such per- 
sons properly for the five fields of social 
living—home life, earning, citizenship, 
leisure, and the field of philosophy and 
religion. 

Extraordinary increases in the number 
of high-school pupils and the number of 
high-school graduates going to college in 
the past forty years means that the num- 
ber who want and can afford further 
general education has increased enor- 
mously, he said. 

But, he added, it does not mean the 
existing college is the right type of in- 
stitution to provide further education for 
all of them. On the contrary, he said, 
many would prefer another type. 

For those who intend to follow one of 
the professions the present college is 
fairly well adapted, he said, but contended 
for those who do not intend to follow a 
profession—constituting the majority— 
the existing college is not well adapted. 

He would create an institution to be 
known as the general college, an institu- 
tion planned to give the non-professional 
group what he said society wanted them 
to have—a training which would enable 
them to live well as members of society. 

To do that, he continued, one must live 
with intelligence and good will in each 
of the five fields of social living. 

“Training for successful life in these 
five fields,’ Dr. Wilkins said, “involves 
training in health, training in the use of 
what may be called the general mental 
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tools, English, logic, and so on, instruc- 
tions and some type of experience in each 
of the five fields of social living, and the 
encouragement of social-mindedness. A 
college course designed for this purpose 
could be completed in three years.” 

He said new institutions might be 
founded as three-year general colleges; 
those separate two-year junior colleges 
which want to expand could enter the 
field and those four-year colleges which 
through lack of endowment are unable to 
stand the cost of maintaining specialized 
work also could enter the three-year gen- 
eral college class. 

“The establishment of such colleges 
would mean,” Dr. Wilkins said, “that the 
four-year college could be more exacting 
than it now is in its admission require- 
ments and might thus obtain a more 
homogeneous body of students.” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE STABILITY 


In an analysis, published last month,}? 
of the growth of the junior college as 
revealed by a comparison of the 1931 
and 1932 Directories, it was pointed 
out that there had been a change in 
the administrative heads of 15 per 
cent of the entire group of junior col- 
leges during the year, as compared 
with a change of 12 per cent in the 
case of four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. The change was especially great 
in the public junior colleges where 
there was a 23 per cent change, while 
in the case of the private institutions 
it was only 10 per cent. 

Stability of institutional policy is to 
a considerable extent dependent upon 
continuity of administration so that it 
becomes a matter of some interest to 
inquire whether the figures just given 
are typical of the junior college move- 
ment as a whole, or whether they rep- 
resent unusual conditions during a 
particular year. To obtain a measure 
of this factor over a longer period the 
data reported in the Directory for 
1927-28 have been compared with 
those reported in the Directory for 


1Junior College Journal (February 


1932, IT, 290). 
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1931-32 as published in the issue of 
the Journal for January 1932. 

During the four-year period there 
was a change in the administrative 
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1928 1932 1932 1928 1932 1939 


head of 37.9 per cent of the junior col- 72%! °*:+-* 149 139 79 259 196 129 
leges whose names are common to the — omen ‘ : : : : ' 
two directories. This is an average Of arkansas .... 6 5 3 6 4 9 
less than 10 per cent per year, sug- California 31 31 20 9 8 5 
gesting that the past year was de- Colorado ..... 2 2 0 j.2 2 2 
cidedly abnormal in the number of el 0 0 0 5 3 3 
changes which occurred. For the ite ¢ 
four-year period the change in the _ Florida ...... 1 
heads of the public junior colleges Georgia ...... 3 
amount to 43.2 per cent; in the pri- ncn saan ; ; 
vate institution, they amount to 34.2 diana ...... 0 
per cent. Thus it would appear that Iowa ........ 20 19 1 
the administrative head of the public ‘Kansas ...... s 63 1 
junior college is slightly less stable peice 146061 
than in the private junior college, but ygaine ....... 
that the difference is by no means aS_~ Maryland 
great over a longer period as indicated Massachusetts. 
by the one-year change from 1931 to Michigan 

Minnesota .... 
1932. Mississippi 

The relative stability of the two Missouri ..... a 

types of junior colleges is indicated by Montana ..... 

Nebraska 


the fact that of the 149 public institu- 
tions found in the Directory for 1927- 
28, 93 per cent are also listed in the 
1932 Directory; while of the 259 pri- 
vate institutions listed in the earlier 


directory, only 76 per cent are found’ oghio ........ 
in the later one. For the entire group Oklahoma 1 
of junior colleges there was an in- Oregon ...... 
rease of 15 per cent in the number of 2°DmS¥!vania. 0 
© . : Pp “ . rie South Carolina 0 
such institutions in Continental United south pakota. 0 
States during the four-year period, Tennessee .... 2 1 
while there was an increase of 93 per rag sree 2 17 10 23 17 «#1 
° a eeeeert8e#e 
cent in enrollment. . alien ..... 9 ‘ 
A more detailed analysis of changes Washington .. 2 
in number of institutions and their ad- West Virginia 2 
Wisconsin 0 


ministrative heads is given by states 
below. In this table new colleges, or- 
ganized since 1928, are not included. 

The table should be read as follows: 
In Arkansas there were 6 public junior 
colleges listed in the 1928 Directory; 
o Of these are also found in the 1932 
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New Jersey .. 
New Mexico .. 
New York ... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 
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1932 Directory; of these 4, the ad- 
ministrative heads of 2 are the same 
in both directories. The entries for 
other states are to be read in the same 
way. 


Directory; of these 5, the administra- 
tive heads of 3 are the same in both 
directories. There were 6 private jun- 
ior colleges listed in the 1928 Direc- 
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Louis UNTERMEYER (ED.). The Book 
of Living Verse. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1932. 


647 pages. 


The editor justifies his title on 
the grounds that “the selections in 
this volume have persisted in spite 
of changing times and _ shifting 
tastes. They seem to possess the 
quality which implies permanence. 
They are living, since they contain 
that vitality which is independent 
of form and fashion.” He does not 
maintain that the volume contains 
all the worth-while poetry in the 
English language. In real truth, it 
contains no poem by Mr. Unter- 
meyer. 

Nearly four pages of the Preface 
are given to apology for the com- 
pilation. To Mr. Untermeyer, “po- 
etry has two characteristics: one is, 
that after all it is indefinable. The 
other is that it is eventually un- 
mistakable. .... The right reader 
of a good poem can tell the moment 
it strikes him that he has taken an 
immortal wound — that he will 
never get over it.” The intent of the 
book is “immediate and intuitive 
instead of analytic.” 

Palgrave’s criteria have been 
adopted by Mr. Untermeyer. To 
Palgrave’s canons he adds one of 
his own: “that there should be a 
combination of passion and _ per- 
sonality.” The arrangement is 
chronological, and no attempt has 
been made to group the poems un- 
der “schools.” Certain “key-poems” 
Stand out, however; poems which 
have initiated movements and which 


head new trends. The collection is 
not for advanced _ scholars, but 
rather for beginners in poetry. 

The listing of a few titles will 
help the teacher to estimate the 
character of the contents. Among 
the early ballads, one finds “The 
Wife of Usher’s Well,” “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” “Fair Margaret and Sweet 
William,” “Lord Randall,” and 
“King John.” Among the early 
songs are “Cuckoo Song,” “Hey 
Nonny No,” and “Beauty’s Self.” 
In the period designated as the 
Fourteenth to Sixteenth Centuries 
are the “Friar’s Tale,” “The Pro- 
logue,” “Cupid and Campaspe,” 
‘**Rosalind’s Madrigal,” and a half 
dozen sonnets from Spenser. 

In the second half of the six- 
teenth century and the period of the 
Renaissance, there are thirty-one 
selections from Shakespeare, two 
from Marlowe, six from Campion, 
six from Jonson, eight from Donne, 
two from Dekker, and three from 
Beaumont. Other writers in the 
same period are Nashe, Wotton, 
Davies, Heywood, Barnefield, Mars- 
ton, Fletcher, Webster, Corbet, and 
Wither. 

The basis of division after the 
first two sections is by centuries. 
The twentieth century is described 
as a period of “Romantic Realism.” 
It is headed by Kipling’s “Manda- 
lay,” “The Last Chantey,” and 
‘““Recessional.” Other poems in 
this section are Robinson’s “Flam- 
monde,” Amy Lowell’s “Patterns,” 
Masefield’s “Sea-Fever,” Crapsey’s 
“Cinquains,” Sandberg’s “Cool 
Tombs,” Pound’s “Ballad of the 
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Goodly Fere,” H. D.’s “Oread,” Ru- 
pert Brooke’s “The Soldier,” and 
Sassoon’s “The Rear-Guard.” The 
volume is well indexed. 

One thing is fairly evident about 
poetry collections: they are all much 
alike. Doubtless a study of them 
would reveal a vast amount of 
duplication. This is, of course, not 
a criticism; a standardization of 
courses in poetry may be highly 
desirable, for all the reviewer knows. 
Let anthologies multiply! There is 
a thrill of astonishment in the hearts 
of all we lesser folk at the assur- 
ance with which the flowers are 
separated from the thistles by the 
simple exercise of God-given intui- 
tion. But just for the fun of it, I 
should like to have a volume of 
verse selected by a man who has 
never taught English or written a 
poem. I suspect junior college stu- 
dents would also like that volume. 


LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN. “The Hous- 
ing of Thirty Junior Colleges,” 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service. College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. June 
1931. 210 pages. 


In the words of the author, “the 
study was initiated with a view to 
providing a description of housing 
conditions in typical Mid-Western 
junior colleges and to establishing 
tentative standards .... by which 
officials of existing colleges may 
judge their buildings and equip- 
ment.” It is based upon data col- 
lected by personal visits to thirty 
junior colleges located in the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Missouri. 

The study is divided into six 
main divisions. The author first 
gives a general description of the 
building facilities provided. He next 
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studies junior college enrollment 
with a view of finding a basis for 
predicting the number of students 
for which provisions should be 
made. He estimates the freshman 
class will number 50 per cent of 
the high-school senior class, and the 
total college registration at 12 or 
13 per cent of the high-school ep. 
rollment. 

In the third chapter he deals with 
the question of administrative or. 
ganization of the junior college. He 
concludes (p. 87) that “while the 
6—4—4 plan has as yet made little 
headway, the trend is towards that 
form of organization.” He favors 
(p. 87) “joint use of building fae- 
cilities by the high school and the 
college.” He follows this with an 
analysis of the junior college curric- 
ulum, and its demands upon hous- 
ing. The next two sections take up 
the special facilities now provided 
in the schools studied. 

The study is very well sum- 
marized in about twenty pages. 
The Appendix contains a list of 
equipment in use in special depart- 
ments in a small number of schools, 
There is a bibliography of two 
pages. In his Introduction, he points 
out the paucity of articles dealing 
with the building problem in junior 
colleges. 

The study represents care in the 
collection and handling of a large 
amount of detail. The author is 
modest in his claims and aware 
of the criticisms which might be 
brought against the results. The 
reviewer considers that the task has 
been well done and that junior col- 
lege administrators will find useful 
data in the study. He does not con- 
sider the study is complete, and 
wishes there had been included, as 
significant items, the time distribu- 
tion and class sizes by subjects. 
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Judging the New Books 


Joun C. FRENCH AND PavuL M. 
WHEELER. College Writing. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New 
York. 1932. 548 pages. 

This is not the first textbook in 
composition which I have reviewed 
for the Junior College Journal. How- 
ever, this book is significant to me 
personally because it has led me to 
start upon a quest—a quest I[ shall 
follow until—well, until I find an- 
other more compelling. It is nothing 
more than a search for a text in 
composition in which the authors 
have demonstrated ability to put 
into practice the things they teach. 
Perhaps the search for the Holy 
Grail and for an honest man are 
nobler. Is my quest as fruitless, I 
wonder. 

College Writing differs chiefly 
from the other texts in composition 
which I have reviewed in being a 
sorrier offense against freshmen in- 
terests. It is duller than a lecture 
on the psychology of humor deliv- 
ered by a philosopher’s apprentice. 
Nearly every page contains proof 
of a thesis stated several months 
ago to the effect that no one learns 
to write through college courses in 
composition—not even the teacher. 
In one respect, the authors show 
consistency between preaching and 
practice. They define a paragraph 
(p. 93) as the separation of units 
by blank spaces. On this principle, 
College Writing has been divided 
into paragraphs. 

The book is written for “the stu- 
dent who has no impulse to write 
and no dream of literary fame” 
(p. 4). In other words, it is in- 
tended for dullards. ‘The student 
who is ambitious to write... . will 
find his real apprenticeship outside 
the curriculum.” Wisely said, since 
College Writing “includes counsel 
on.... matters of study, the use of 
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the library, the taking of notes, the 
choice and use of books... . It 
necessarily [sic] involves also some 
review of the principles of grammar 
and rhetoric..... So they ask him 
to write themes” (pp. 3 and 4). 

A revision chart stands at the 
very threshold. It contains eighty- 
five “points of error” and reference. 
All the old favorites of Miss Fitchett 
are there: archaisms, barbarisms, 
euphony, coherence, unity, empha- 
Sis, co-ordination, lost imagery, ne- 
ologisms, and pretense. One reads 
from the table of contents that 
there are two parts to the text: the 
first more or less related to struc- 
ture and style; the second to usage. 

There are two pages of warning 
against terms in bad usage. The 
whole book shouts “Take care.” 
One need not go to journalism 
“against which there is a trend,” for 
horrible examples of what not to 
say. “It is true doubtless,” “It is 
true also,” “It is entirely possible,” 
are found in the same paragraph. 
“For good and sufficient reasons” 
introduces topic number 4. “The 
printed page,” “planes of cleavage,” 
and “time-honored” rub their rusty 
shoulders together. Awkward sen- 
tences lead into those “units sepa- 
rated by blank spaces,” as (p. 8) 
“Both to sift and verify information 
that you have gathered and to find 
material beyond the range of your 
own observation and inquiry, you 
must learn how to use books and 
periodicals.” God forbid. 

The writers “are hopeful that stu- 
dents and teachers of English will 
find this text a means toward a 
serviceable and interesting course 
in college writing.” Notwithstand- 
ing the general low state of com- 
position teaching in the colleges of 
the land, the reviewer cannot be- 
lieve their wish will be gratified. 
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2095. WricHT, EpitH A., “Bibliography of 2099. 
Research Studies in Education 1929- 
1930,” United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 13, 1931, 475 
pages. 
Includes references, most of them 
annotated, to 52 studies in the junior 
college field (pp. 181-84). Several are 
unpublished manuscript studies. 


2096. Yaaay, Ira D., “A Comparison of In- 


structional Costs in High School 2100. 


and Junior College,” Chicago, IIli- 
nois, 1930, 140 pages, 89 tables, bib- 
liography of 11 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Chicago. Based on 8 in- 
stitutions in the Middle West. Ratios 
between junior college and high-school 
factors are as follows: class size, .67; 
salary, 1.16; student-clock-hour cost, 
2.78; credit-hour cost, 2.4; annual cost 
per student enrolled, 1.33. Annual in- 
structional cost per student enrolled in 
junior college found to be $124. 


2097. CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucaTIon, “Statistics of California 
Junior Colleges,” Department of 
Education Bulletin, No. 1 (January 
1, 1932) Sacramento, California, 41 
pages, 31 tables. 

Complete tabular’. presentation of 
facts regarding. staff, students, plant, 
and finance for the California district 
and high-school departmental junior 
colleges for school year ending June 
30, 1931, and historical résumé of prin- 
cipal comparative data since 1916-17. 


2098. Cooper, ALice C., “A Sincere Quest 
for the Truth,” California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education (January 
1932), VII, 220-21. 

Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 


2101. 


2102. 


2103. 

* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 
quence. Assistance is requested from au- 
thors of publications which should be 
included. 
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Cooper, Lewis Briscoe, “Sabbatical 
Leave for College Teachers,” 4p. 
stracts of Graduate Theses in Edy. 
cation, Vol. I, 1927-1931, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1931, pp. 41-63, 

Contains brief references to the situa- 
tion with reference to sabbatical leaye 
in 179 public and private junior co}- 
leges. 


CHAMBERLAIN, LEO MaArTIN, “The 
Housing of Thirty Public Junior 
Colleges of the Middle West and 
Tentative Standards and Principles 
Relating to Buildings, Equipment, 
and Associated Administrative Prob- 
lems,” Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky (June 1931), 
Vol. III, No. 4, 210 pages, 36 tables, 
bibliography of 35 titles. 
Published form of the author’s doc- 
toral dissertation at Indiana University, 
See No. 1879. Reviewed in this issue of 
the Junior College Journal. See p. 352, 


CowpeEry, Karu M., and Ewes tt, Ber- 
NICE C., “Records of Transfer Stu- 
dents at Stanford University,” 
Faculty Bulletin, No. 19, Stanford 
University, California (December 
28, 1931), pp. 1-3. 

Records of 1,040 junior college trans- 
fers at Stanford University from 1923- 
24 to 1930-31 and comparisons with 
various other groups. 


DUGGAN, STEPHEN Pierce, “History 
and Present Tendencies of the 
American College,” College Teach- 
ing, World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York, 1920, pp. 26-29. 

Brief consideration of place of the 
junior college. 


DvorAK, AvuGUST, and _ Davipsov, 
JoHN W., “A Survey of Junior Col- 
lege Feasibility in Washington— 
Part II,” Washington Education 
(December 1931), XI, 107-8, 1 table. 

A continuation of the study begun in 
the November issue. Presents a detailed 
analysis of various population and 
financial data for the twenty-three larg- 
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2104. 


2105. 


2106. 


2107. 


est communities in the state. “Washing- 


ton at present has logical use for thir-_ 
teen or at the most seventeen district 


junior colleges. State aid or student 
tuition seems necessary. These seven- 
teen districts have 80 per cent of all the 
high school students in the state.” Simi- 
lar to paper by the same authors in 
Junior College Journal (January 1932), 
II, 199-204. 


EpUCATIONAL LAW AND ADMINISTRA- 
tion, “Junior College Legislation in 
Michigan,” Educational Law and 
Administration (January 1932), I, 
6-7. 


A summary of the legislation in the 
state affecting junior colleges as enacted 
in 1917, 1923, 1927, 1929, and 1931. 


EELLs, WALTER C., “The Junior Col- 
lege Movement,” Proceedings of the 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, Boulder, Colorado, May 11- 
14, 1931, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 1931, pp. 48-62. 


Reviews the development and _ sig- 
nificance of the junior college movement 
throughout the country and _ suggests 
eight reasons why the junior college 
may in many cases take over the work 
originally inaugurated by the Univer- 
sity Extension movement. Followed 
(pp. 66-75) by discussion by B. E. 
Mahan, T. H. Shelby, H. G. Ingham, 
C. D. Snell, T. J. Grayson, A. M. Hard- 
ing, and the author. 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy, and SEGEL, 
Davin, Stanford Tests for Junior 
Colleges; Test in English, Stanford 
University Press, California, 1932, 
8 pages. 

First of a series of achievement tests 
designed especially for junior college 
use. Norms available for both fresh- 
man and sophomore accomplishment. 


E.uirF, J. D. (chairman), “Report of 
the Committee Appointed to Super- 
vise the Tulsa Experiment,” North 
Central Association Quarterly (De- 
cember 1931), VI, 264-66. 


Preliminary report on plans to be 
followed. ‘“‘The essence of the proposal 
calls for the vitalization of curriculum 
content. .... It is contemplated that 
the potential scholar can readily achieve 
the customary fourteen years of general 
education in a_ twelve-year period.” 
Recommends continuation of the ex- 
periment under the auspices of the 
North Central Association. 


2108. 


2109. 


2110. 


2111. 


2112. 


2113. 


2114. 


2115. 


dO 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, “English for 
Semi-professional Students,” Eng- 
lish Journal (December 1931, XX, 
855-56. 

Abstract of article by O. E. Richard- 
son in Junior College Journal, October, 
1931. 


Hancock, J. LEonaArbD, “Crane Junior 
College,” Journal of Education (De- 
cember 7, 1931), CXIV, 398. 

Brief characterization of Crane Junior 
College by its dean. Reprinted in the 
Junior College Journal (February, 1932), 
II, 286-87. 


HuLiFisH, H. Gorpvon, “The Junior 
College,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision (December 
1931), XVII, 706-7. 

Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 


INGHAM, H. G., “The Junior College 
Situation in Kansas,” Proceedings 
of the National University Ezxten- 
sion Association, Boulder, Colorado, 
May 11-14, 1931, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1931, pp. 70— 
72. 


Discussion of address by W. C. Eells, 
as it relates to the situation in Kansas. 


ITrTNER, WILLIAM B., and CANTWELL, 


J. W., “The New Senior High 
School—Junior College, Wichita 
Falls, Texas,” American School 
Board Journal (January ' 1926), 


LXXII, 43-44, 4 illustrations. 


Floor plans and views of new plant. 


JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, “Marital 
State of Junior College Instructors,” 
Journal of Education (December 28, 
1931), CXIV, 488. 

Statistical data compiled by the Fed- 
eral Otflice of Education. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
“Status of the Junior College In- 
structor,” Journal of Educational 
Research (December 1931), XXIV, 
392. 

Brief review of J. T. Wahlquist’s 
Status of the Junior College Instructor. 


Jupp, CHARLES H. (chairman), “Re- 
port on the Stephens College Experi- 
ment,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (December 1931), VI, 
257-63. 

Reports progress and recommends 
continuation of the experiment under 
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the auspices of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Includes a report by James M. 
Wood, president of Stephens College, 
describing experience with the Stephens 
orientation courses at Long Beach and 
Menlo junior colleges in California. 
“Following the testing of this year, 
Stephens College hopes to have ready 
for immediate publication the orienta- 
tion textbooks in the humanities, social 
studies, and vocations. That in science 
will be somewhat delayed.”’ 


Jupp, CHARLES H. (chairman), “Re- 
port on the Reorganization of the 
Senior High School and Junior Col- 
lege of Kansas City, Missouri,” 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(December 1931), VI, 254-56. 

Reports progress and recommends a 
continuation of the experiment under 
the auspices of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Includes a report by George 
Melcher of Kansas City outlining the 
details of the experiment “‘to cover es- 
sentials of the last two years of the 
standard high school course and the 
two years of the junior college course 
in a period of three years.” Quantita- 
tive data will be available at the end 
of the present academic year. 


KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and BULLARD, 
CATHERINE, “The Organization of the 
Junior College as an Agency of De- 
mocracy,” Teachers College Record 
(December 1931), XXXIII, 251-61. 

Duplicate of address before the De- 
troit meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1931. See Nos. 1851 
and 2065. 


McANDREW, WILLIAM, “The Whole 
Junior College,” School and Society 
(December 5, 1931), XXXIV, 781. 

review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 


MAHAN, Bruce E., “The Junior Col- 
lege Situation in Iowa,” Proceedings 
of the National University Exten- 
sion Association, Boulder, Colorado, 
May 11-14, 1931, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1931, pp. 66- 
68. 

Summary of the situation and pros- 
pects regarding twenty-seven junior 
colleges in Iowa. 


Morrison, H. C. (chairman), “Re- 
port of the Committee on _ the 
Joliet Junior College Experiment,” 


2125. 


North Central Association Quarterly 
(December 1931), VI, 252-53. 


“The purpose is experimentally to 
equate the value and content of courses 
offered in the senior high school with 
similar courses offered in the junior 
college.” Reports progress and recom. 
mends continuation of the experiment 
under the auspices of the North Centra] 
Association in a variety of fields. Ip. 
cludes a report by W. W. Haggard, of 
Joliet, describing the experiment ip 
American History. 


Myers, Orvit F., “Articulation of 
Junior College and High School,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (January 1932), VII, 219- 
20. 

States that “the junior college should 
be an institution distinct both from the 
university and the high school. Its 
function is collegiate—in the proper 
sense of that term.” 


NEWMAN, CLARENCE W., and Knigut, 
MarGARET E., Colleges and Schools 
in Virginia, Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1931, 40 pages. 

Includes descriptions and characteri- 
zations of three co-educational junior 
colleges and seven junior colleges for 
women (pp. 22-24). 


Prosser, Mary Rose, “The Future of 
Cottey College,” The P.E.O. Record 
(January 1932), Vol. 44, pp. 15-16, 
22. 

An article by the president of this 
junior college controlled by the P.E.O. 
Sisterhood. Considers especially clari- 
fication of intentions regarding the fu- 
ture of the college, scholarships, and 
other financial aid to students, securing 
of accreditation by the North Central 
Association, and increase of enrollment. 


SCHOOL Review, “The Junior College 
and Financial Retrenchment in Chi- 
cago,” School Review (January 
1932), XL, 11-12. 

Reprinted in full in this issue of the 
Junior College Journal. See p. 347. 


SEGEL, Davin, “What Are Compre- 
hensive Examinations?” School Life 
(December 1931), XVII, 75-76. 

Includes a description of construction 
of tests for junior colleges, especially 
in the field of English. 





